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incidental to the apprehension 

of Mr. Algernon Ware and came 
as a great surprise to Mr. Labbe him- 
self. The constable upon whom the 
Bangor officers had called on their way 
to the remote farmhouse had the very 
morning before received a complaint 
against Labbe, and he thought, as he 
tersely phrased it, that ‘‘they might 
jest as well gather him in while they 
was about it.’’ 

Finding Labbe chuckling as he peered 
out of the kitchen window, the con- 
stable grabbed the slack of his shirt 
and yanked him unceremoniously out 
into the yard beside Mr. Ware. 

‘*Hey, there!’’ Labbe quavered. 
‘*You’ve mistook! It ain’t me you’re 
after. ’’ 

The constable grinned. ‘‘I’ve got you 
all the same, ’’ he said. 

Labbe, who had been congratulating 


Tiss arrest of Pierre Labbe was 


little plot, was too disgusted for words. 
His only consolation was that his arrest 
convinced Mr. Ware—so far as he needed 
to be convinced—that Labbe had had 
no part in the unexpected arrival of 
Logue and his companions. 

For the time being, however, Mr. Ware 
gave little heed to Labbe. He was 
eavesdropping industriously on a con- 
ference in which Logue was taking a 
leading part, and every time that his 
sharp ears caught the name Grigsby 
something like a smile crossed his face. 

Presently the officers bade Mr. Ware 
and Labbe get up. It was light in the 
east now, and the leafless trees stood 
out bleakly against the dawn ; and when 
at last they reached the highway it was 
broad daylight. At the crossroads Logue 
left the others and turned his horse’s 
head due east. 

Between seven and eight o’clock he 
saw ahead of him, at the end of the 
straight road, the Comins farm. 

‘*Can you tell me, please,’’ he said, 
tipping his helmet gallantly to Aunt 
Sarah, who answered his knock, ‘‘where 
I would be finding Dennie Grigsby ?”’ 

‘*He’s not here now,’’ she replied. 

‘*Not here! Where has he gone?’’ 

‘*To Bangor. ’’ 

‘*When is he coming back ?’’ 

“*T don’t know.’”’ 

Logue was puzzled. ‘‘I’m sorry to 
trouble you, ma’am,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
I’ll have to ask you to tell me more.’’ 
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himself on the neat culmination of his | 





‘*Well, if you must have 
it, you must,’’ said Aunt 
Sarah. ‘‘ You’re too late 
to arrest him. He’s gone to give 
himself up. And whatever’s said or 
done, I want you to know that Den- 
nie Grigsby’s as good a lad as ever 
breathed, and there’ll always be a 
home for him here, no matter what 
happens. ’’ 

‘*'T'o arrest him!’’ Inspector Logue 
exclaimed. ‘‘To arrest him, is it?’’ He turned 
his horse about, proceeded cautiously down 
the long hill and drove home by way of the 
East Holden road as fast as he could go. 

He left the horse at the livery stable and 
walked to the City Building and down the 
dark corridor to police headquarters. Opening 
the door, he was instantly aware that some- 
thing unusual was happening, for everyone 
had crowded up to the sergeant’s desk, and 
several persons were talking at once. 

When Inspector Logue entered they all 
looked round, and the hush that ensued was 
shattered by a thunderous roar of laughter. 

‘* Look there! ’’ cried the desk sergeant. 
‘*Does he look like he was killed ?’’ 

So far as Dennie could see, there was only 
one way to square himself with the world, 
and that was to face the music. The evening 
of the day when Mr. Ware had made his 
threatening call in the wood lot, Dennie went 
into the kitchen and stood before Uncle Abner 
and Aunt Sarah, who were sitting there. 

‘*Hello, Dennie!’’ said Uncle Abner. ‘‘Most 
ready to turn in?’’ 

‘*‘Sho, Abner, it’s not so late as all that,’’ 
interposed Aunt Sarah. ‘‘Sit down, Dennie, 
and be sociable. ’’ 

‘*T’ve got something to tell you both,’’ 


Chapter Ten. 


Dennie hears. his fate 








Dennie began, ‘‘something —’’ | 
‘*Why, Dennie,’’ Aunt Sarah cried, ‘‘what’s | 
the matter? Bless me, but you look queer!’’ 
‘‘Something that I’m afraid you won’t like. | 
Something — I hope you’ll let me come back | 
sometime, but —’’ 

Both Uncle Abner and Aunt Sarah were 
looking at him closely now ; they were alarmed, 
although they did not know quite why. 

‘*A man was killed the night before I came 
here,’’ Dennie said. 

‘*What?’’ gasped Uncle Abner. 

Aunt Sarah’s scissors slid out of her lap and 
fell clattering on the floor. 

‘*T didn’t intend—I—well, I wouldn’t have 
had a part in it for anything. Until this 





morning I thought he could 
not really have been killed. 
But I’ve got to tell you, and 
to-morrow I’m going to Bangor and 
tell the people there. ’’ 

Then Dennie told the whole story, 
from the day when Abner Comins 
had passed him on the bridge to the 
moment when Mr. Ware had left him 
in the wood lot that very morning. 

Usually Aunt Sarah was the first 
to speak, but this time it was Uncle Abner. 
‘*Dennie,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘I’m awful sorry 
to hear all this. You did wrong—there’s no 
denying it. But I can’t believe it’s so bad as 
you think. I’ll bet that Ware fellow was lying 
to you; I know he was, if he’s anything like 
Pierre Labbe. But be that as it may, you’ve 
done right to tell us, and you’re doing right to 
go into Bangor and give yourself up. I’m 
going with you, and I’ll stand behind you 
every minute, and when it’s all over there’ll 
be a home for you here any time you want to 
come to it. How about it, Sarah ?’’ 

Aunt Sarah said ‘‘Yes,’’ and tried to say 
something more, but she could not, without a 
break in her voice. So she rocked back and 
forth and nodded as hard as she could nod. 

They talked for a long time before they went 
to bed, and Uncle Abner said he was sure that 
everything would come out all right. And in 
the night Dennie woke and felt freer and hap- 
pier than he had ever felt before. 

They left for Bangor early the next morning 
and, going by the Eddington Bend road, failed 
to see Inspector Logue. There was ice on the 
pond when they passed through the village and 
mist on the river when they came to the Bend, 
but as they approached Bangor the sun burned 
the mist away. 

So radically had Dennie’s attitude changed 
in the few days since he had passed through 
those same streets that now he was afraid lest 


| some one recognize him and challenge him 


before he reached the City Building, the very 
place that before he had dreaded above all else. 


| However, no one paid any attention to the 


commonplace farm wagon that rumbled across 
the bridge and clattered over the paving stones. 

‘*Tt’s all right, Dennie,’’ said Uncle Abner, 
when they stopped in front of the City Build- 
ing. ‘‘I’m right behind you every minute. ’’ 

Making his way down the corridor to police 
headquarters, Dennie opened the door unhesi- 
tatingly. Several men turned to see who had 
come in. Dennie walked up to the desk. 

“T am Denman Grigsby,’’ he said firmly. 





‘*What!’’ the sergeant exclaimed. 
‘*What’s that you said?’’ 

**T am Denman Grigsby,’’ he re- 
peated. ‘‘You have been looking for 
me, haven’t you?’’ 

‘* Looking for you? I should say we 
had!’’ 

Half a dozen officers were on their 
feet now, crowding round Dennie and 
the sergeant. The sergeant looked at 
the chief, who had come from the next 
room. 

‘* What do you know about this?’’ 
he demanded. 

‘*Tf it had happened in a book,’’ re- 
plied the chief, who was addicted to 
trite sayings, ‘‘I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it.’’ 

‘* Where have you been keeping 
yourself, lad?’’ said the sergeant. 

‘*T’ve been living at East Edding- 
ton.’’ 

‘**How did you know we were look- 
ing for you? Who told you about it?’’ 

**T—I—I couldn’t help knowing. 
After the lobster house was raided and 
Mr. Logue was killed—I —’’ 

‘“*W-h-h-at!’’ 

** After Mr. Logue was killed, I —’’ 

‘**What’s that?’’ 

‘* After Mr. Ware hit him on the head 
and —’’ 

Just then the door behind Dennie 
opened, and then that great roar of 
laughter shook the room, and the desk 
sergeant made the remark that greeted 
Inspector Logue himself: ‘‘ Look there! 
Does he look like he was killed ?’’ 

Facing about, Dennie saw the red 
cheeks and twinkling eyes of his old 
neighbor. After one gasp of relief Uncle 
Abner smote Dennie a terrific, although 
friendly, clap on the back. 

‘*Dennie boy,’’ he roared, ‘‘I told 
you so!’? 

‘*But why, then,’’ asked Dennie, 
‘‘were you looking for me?’’ 

‘*Thunder and guns!’’ exclaimed the 
desk sergeant. ‘‘ He doesn’t know, after 
all. Take him into the lockup, Dan, or 
anywhere else out of hearing, while I 
telephone, so as not to spoil the sur- 
prise, and then we’ll march him out 
to hear his fate. ’’ 

After a time some one called, ‘‘ All 
right! Right upstairs !’’ And Dennie 
and Uncle Abner and Inspector Logue 
and the chief crowded into the elevator. 

In the law office that they entered a 
gray-haired man with a bristly gray 
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moustache was sitting behind a big oak desk. 
“So this,’’ ‘he said, looking at Dennie, ‘‘is 
young Grigsby. Sit down, everyone. Mr. 
Jeffrey is coming right over.’’ 

‘*Tt was curious Dennie should turn up to- 
day,’’ Inspector Logue remarked. 

‘*Tt is more than curious,’’ replied the gray- 
haired man. ‘‘It is a remarkable coincidence. 
Another day and Jeffrey would have gone. Of 
course he could have come again, but that 
would have meant delay and trouble. Here he 
is, now.’’ 

The man who entered was also gray. He 
nodded at the various persons present, but 
looked longest and most sharply at Dennie. 

‘*Is this the boy ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Itis,’’ said the man behind the desk. ‘‘Mr. 
Jeffrey, let me introduce Mr. Grigsby.’’ 

‘‘Glad to meet you, I’m sure, Mr. Grigsby. 
Now if I can spread out these papers on the 
desk—thank you. Ahem! I suppose we can put 
the examination in the form of an affidavit, 
can we not? Of course, in any case it’s merely 
a matter of form. The records are complete, 
and we have traced the father with certainty. 
Now, then: 

‘*Young man, what is your full name?’’ 

Not understanding in the least what it was 
all about, Dennie replied, ‘‘ Denman Grigsby. ’’ 

‘*Your father’s full name ?’’ 

‘‘Alan Denman Grigsby,’’ Dennie replied. 

‘«Where were you born?’’ Mr. Jeffrey asked. 

‘“‘In British Columbia, in a camp not very 
far from Fort George. 
That’s all I know.”’ 

Very well. What was 
your mother’s maiden 
name ?”’ 

‘*Helen Cameron. ’’ 

Pausing now and then 
to scow] af his paper as 
if he had suspected it of 
trying to deceive him, 
the man asked a great 
many questions and 
wrote out the answers 
carefully. When he had 
finished, the manuscript 
held almost everything 
of importance that Den- 
nie knew about himself 
and about his father. 

‘*Young man,’’ he 
said at last, ‘‘I suppose 
you want to know why 
I have asked you these 
questions, and in short 
what all this ado is 
about. Am I right?’’ 

Dennie stood there in 
front of them all, a full 
inch taller than he had 
been when he left the 
Alley and heavier by 
ten pounds. His chin 
was squarer, too; his 
eyes were clearer, and 
his skin was browner. 

*¥en,”? be wn, “*E 
should like to know. ’’ 

The man cleared his 
throat. ‘‘I represent 
your family solicitors, ’’ 
he said; ‘‘to be exact, 
your great-uncle’s solic- 
itors. Your father, as 
you may have gathered, did not get along well 
with his relatives. He was a man of a good 
deal of ability in some respects—of unusual 
intellectual attainments. But he frittered them 
away—bad company, bad habits, and all that. 
You know the old story. Quarreled with his 
father, quarreled with his uncle. 

‘*Finally, he was given his choice of being 
cut off without a penny or of accepting a mod- 
erate allowance on the understanding that he 
should leave England and never return. This 
latter he did, as you know. He widened the 
breach by marrying your mother, of whom 
your grandfather did not approve. In that 
instance I think your grandfather was wrong, 
for I gather that she was an unusually fine 
woman and almost made a man of your father 
before she died. Be that as it may, after your 
grandfather died, your great-uncle kept up the 
allowance until his own death, although he 
was in no way bound to do so. By the terms 
of his will, however, your father, if still living, 
—otherwise his heirs,—was left outright the 
sum of five thousand pounds. Since your father 
has died, this money comes -to you; but it 
was left to your father on the condition that 
he sign a written agreement promising that 
neither he nor any of his children should return 
to England, and that he should relinquish all 
claims to the residue of the estate. 

‘* The latter clause is a mere formality, 
anyway. You can’t get anything more from 
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the estate even if you don’t accept this legacy ; | 


your great-uncle, a crotchety old man, if I may 
be pardoned the expression, rather fancied the 
idea of forcing your father to sign such a state- 
ment. He had a queer sense of humor. How- 
ever, since your father is no longer living, it 
remains for you to sign the agreement. 

‘*Well, sir, what do you say? I have the state- 
ment here ready for your signature. When you 
have signed it, if you decide to do so, we will 
arrange the matter of guardianship. During 
your minority you will receive the income from 


the legacy, said legacy amounting in your cur- 
rency to a little less than twenty-five thousand 
dollars. On coming of age you will enter into 
possession of the principal. ’’ 

‘* And is this,’’ asked Dennie, ‘‘ why you 
were looking for me?’’ 

‘*Certainly.’’ 

‘*But Mr. Piel said he was going to be paid 
for capturing me.’’ 





‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. Jeffrey, ‘‘I did say that I 
should be willing to pay for information of 
your whereabouts. We tried first to establish 
communication by cable and then by letter, but 
we failed in both instances; so I came over 
personally to see what could be done. ’’ 

Dennie took the paper and read it thought- 
fully. England would always remain the Eng- 
land of his dreams—a land of fair players and 
square fighters, a land of romantic and stirring 
history with names that ring of great deeds; 
but he had no desire to go there. He took the 
pen, dipped it into the ink and signed his name, 

‘* All right, sir,’’ said Mr. Jeffrey. ‘* Mr. 
Coolidge’’—he nodded toward the gray-haired 
man—‘‘has consented to assume your guard- 
ianship, and I, after inquiring into this matter 
thoroughly, am satisfied that he will handle 
your affairs in the best possible manner. ’’ 

‘*But the money,’’ Dennie said. ‘‘Is it so 
that I can get hold of any right off?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘interest has accrued to 
the extent of—let me see—almost two hundred 





pounds—a little short of a thousand dollars. ’’ 


MOMENT ... 
THE STILL FIGURE 


Dennie turned eagerly to Uncle Abner. 
‘*This,’’ he cried, ‘‘will settle Morton!’’ 

‘*But, Dennie, I can’t take your money,’’ 
said Uncle Abner slowly. 

‘*He can, can’t he?’’ Dennie demanded of 
the man who was to be his guardian. ‘‘ After 
all he’s done for me —’’ 

‘*You’re a good boy; Dennie,’’ said Uncle 
Abner, ‘‘but —’’ 

‘He might call it a loan,’’ interposed the 
gray-haired man dryly. 

‘*And you can bet that I won’t press it!’’ 
cried Dennie. ‘‘Aren’t you going to give me a 
job, Uncle Abner?’’ 

‘*T didn’t know as you’d want to come back, 
now you’ve got all this money. ’’ 

‘*Uncle Abner, I’m coming back to stay as 
long as you’ll let me. After I have been to 
the agricultural school I don’t know —”’ 

‘*You’ll settle right down in the old place 
for life, if Aunt Sarah and I have our way,’’ 
said Uncle Abner. 

Before they left the building Inspector Logue 
drew Dennie aside. ‘‘You did wrong to get 
mixed up in that mess down on the river,’’ he 
said. ‘‘To be sure, you were only a boy and 
you played a pretty small part in it, but it 
might have got you into a bad scrape. It’s 
going to go hard with those that were arrested. 
However, whether you deserve it or not, no- 
body’s said anything about pinching you, and 
I hope you’ll profit by the experience you’re 
missing. Did you know we’ve got Ware in 
jail?’”’ 

Denny looked at the inspector in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘No! When did you get him?’’ 

Logue chuckled. ‘‘Come with me, ’’ he whis- 


him downstairs and up to a door that somehow 
appeared at once ominous and official. Opening 
it cautiously, he pointed into the room. 
‘*Dennie, me lad,’’ he whispered solemnly, 
‘look and learn. It is a gr-rand sight. ’’ 





Dennie looked: there was the police court, 


SHE COULD ONLY GAZE WILDLY AT 


and there in the dock was Mr. Algernon Ware 
waiting disconsolately for the morning session. 

‘*We’ve got the goods on him this time, ’’ said 
the doughty inspector. ‘‘He’ll get not a day 
less than five years. There was another feller 
got hauled in at the same time—a feller named 
Labbe; but I guess they ain’t got much on him. 
Two weeks in jail is about his speed. ’’ 

As they left the building Logue looked over 
toward the Alley. ‘‘There’s a lot of people 









yonder,’’ he remarked, ‘‘will be glad to hear 
the good news of this day.’” And when the 
Comins wagon rolled down Hammond Street 
he waved his helmet in farewell. 

‘* Dennie,’’ said Uncle Abner, when they 
had crossed the Brewer bridge, ‘‘ Dennie, we’re 
going home. ’’ 

And Dennie repeated it to himself as if he 
could not quite believe it: ‘“‘We’re going home,” 

THE END. 


TORTOISE BRAND 


Howard Dayton mounted the steps of 


oR Cy Marion 
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A the Brands’ house, the hall clock struck 

nine. ‘‘ This is taking time by the 


forelock,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ However, with 
Heloise it is wise to take extra precautions. ’’ 

As he was admitted, a gay voice called to 
him from upstairs, ‘‘How early you are! Why, 
the tallyho won’t start for an hour, and I 
haven’t begun to get ready.’’ 

‘* Better begin now,’’ counseled Howard. 
‘*An hour is soon passed, and you know Seward 
said that in order to reach the Falls in time for 
luncheon, we’d have to start on the minute. ’’ 

“*T’ll be down in no 
time at all,’’ his cousin 
replied. ‘‘ Mother has 
gone to town, but you’ ll 
find the new magazines 
in the library. ’’ 

Three quarters of an 
hour slipped by, and 
Howard, growing un- 
easy, tossed the maga- 
zine on the table. It 
dislodged a small box, 
which fell at his feet. 
As he stooped to pick 
it up, the label caught 
his eye. 

‘*Tortoise Brand !’’ 
he exclaimed, as he laid 
the box.of hairpins 
down. ‘‘ How is that for 
an appropriate name? 
If Heloise doesn’t turn 
over a new leaf, I’ll 
adopt it for her.’’ 

He wandered uneas- 
ily about the room. 
Tick-tock! Tick-tock! 
—the relentless pen- 
dulum wore away the 
time. Suddenly How- 
ard started and listened 
alertly. Muffled by dis- 
tance came the notes of 
a bugle, a warning to 
stragglers. 

Howard groaned. ‘‘O 
Heloise, when were you 
ever known to be on 
time?’’ 

Plainly, the laggard, 
too, had heard the bu- 
gle, for there was a 
swish of draperies on 
the stairs, and Heloise, in green linen gown 
and wide black hat, came hastening down. 

‘“*You can’t think how I’ve hurried!’’ she 
panted as they set off at a brisk pace up the 
village street. 

‘*T can’t indeed!’’ said Howard grimly. 

‘*They’ll be sure to wait. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ Howard assented dubiously. 

They made a turn, and the village inn was 
in sight. But alas! The road was deserted. 
Not even a cloud of dust remained to testify 
that, only a few moments before, a bright yellow 
tallyho with a laughing load of young people 
had rolled gayly down the shady street. 

‘“*Oh!’’ Heloise exclaimed, biting her lip to 
check its quiver. ‘‘You were right; they didn’t 
wait.’’ She impulsively caught Howard’s arm. 
‘‘Oh, I’m so sorry to have spoiled your day! 
Why don’t you scold me?’’ 

Howard looked down at the flushed face 
under the big hat and smiled reassuringly. 

‘*Because 1 don’t intend that it shall be 
spoiled, ’’ he replied. ‘‘I’ll hire Turner’s run- 
about and overtake them at Prescott’s Mills. 





pered and, taking Dennie by the arm, he led | 


We’ll be a bit crowded, though, for we’ll have 
to take a man along to bring the car back. ’’ 

‘*T can’t let you spend the money. You 
| know you need every cent for college. ’’ 

But Howard was already hurrying down the 
street toward Turner’s livery stable, where a 
runabout of curious and ancient design was 
for hire. He made his arrangements and re- 
turned to Heloise, whom he found sitting on 
the grass beneath a big elm tree. 

‘* The car will be along in a minute,’’ he 
said and added with a mischievous smile, ‘‘By 
| the way, I found your name on a package in 
the library—‘ Tortoise Brand.’ ’’ 

To his surprise, he struck no spark from his 
penitent cousin. 

‘* It does fit,’’ she assented with a faint 
smile. ‘‘Only yesterday mother sent me with 
a farewell message for Mrs. Jerrold, who was 
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too long and was only in time to see the train 
round the curve. Last week I made father no 
end of trouble about a business appointment. 
And there was poor Ellen Dunkirk, my old 
nurse. I meant to see her before she died, —she 
asked for me often,—but I was too late. ’’ 
‘*My dear Heloise,’’ Howard protested, ‘‘I 
am not your father confessor—don’t spoil your 
day by raking up old troubles. Here’s the car. 
At least no harm is done this time.’’ 

She shook her head reprovingly as he helped 
her into the runabout. ‘‘I shall never reform 
if calamity is always averted—like this. ’’ 
Heloise had spoken truly. The only child 
of wealthy parents, with the natural ability 
of making herself liked and loved, her family 
and friends had been too willing to condone 
the occasional annoyances that she inflicted 
upon them. Only the frank cousin, whose life 
was so different from her own, had courage 
to express his disapproval. Perhaps no one 
could have raised his voice more effectively, 
for Heloise had a deep respect as well as affec- 
tion for the self-reliant young fellow who, 
refusing his uncle’s help, had set himself to 
the task of winning his education and his place 
in the world by his own unaided efforts. 

His work, as private secretary to Mr. Barnes, 
a prominent railway official, was exacting. But 
Mr. Barnes, who had taken a hearty liking to 
the young fellow and who remembered the 
deprivations of his own boyhood, had insisted 
that Howard join to a reasonable extent in 
the gayeties of the little summer colony. 

Toward the end of the trout-fishing season 
Howard found himself with a full day of 
leisure. With rod and line and a well-packed 
luncheon basket, he and his cousin were soon 
far afield. But Heloise quickly decided that 
fishing was much too strenuous an occupation 
and chose instead to mount guard witha book 
over the luncheon basket. 

As Howard slung his creel over his shoulder 
he remarked, ‘‘See here, Heloise, if my line 
gets caught as it did last time, I may need 
some help. I lost one of my best flies then. 
Will your ladyship graciously come to my 
rescue if I call?’’ 

‘* Her ladyship will be just so gracious, ’’ 
she replied, laughing, and with merry eyes 
she watched him tramp off in his clumsy 
waders through the rank undergrowth. 

Though he met with no great luck, Howard 
patiently fished the stream; the glimmering 
reaches of the shifting waters, the spicy wood- 
land scents brought their compensations. At 
last he turned back and step by step made 
his way down the stream toward Heloise and 
the waiting luncheon basket. Suddenly a tug 
at the line sent a thrill through him. A wedge 
of silver cleft the dark pool below. He sprang 
forward. In another moment his line would 
be cut by the edge of the rock under which 
the wily fish was seeking refuge. 

As Howard threw out his arm to prevent 
the catastrophe, he thrust one foot backward ; 
in his excitement he did not notice that he had 
thrust it between two slender saplings. But 
when, with a twist of his body, he recovered 
his balance, a twinge of pain made him realize 
that his clumsy wader had caught in a crotch. 
With a fine fish impaled upon his hook, he, 
also, was a captive! 

The situation was annoying. Howard im- 
patiently gave a vicious jerk at his imprisoned 
foot. But, under the pressure of the free foot, 
the treacherous bank broke, and with an ex- 
clamation of dismay Howard fell headlong 
into the stream below! 

Heloise had passed two delightful hours with 
her book. Occasionally she would look up from 
the pages to listen to the melodious babble of 
the brook, or idly to gaze beyond the green 
shadows of the trees at the shimmering mead- 
ows. Suddenly a faint call made her turn her 
head and listen intently. It came again,— 
Howard’s voice,—‘‘ Heloise ! Heloise !’’ Ap- 
parently he was some distance away, and the 
girl had no mind to toil through the underbrush 
for any light cause. 

‘*T said I’d go, but it wasn’t so hot then. 
He’1l get out of his snar) himself in a moment. 
Men are so impatient. ’’ 

And settling herself more comfortably against 
the tree trunk, she tossed a piece of bark at 
an inquisitive squirrel. 

‘* Heloise! Heloise! Come quick! ’’ There 
was a new quality in the voice,—an urgency 
of demand,—but Heloise was not to be caught. 
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‘*He thinks to hurry me for once,’’ she said, 
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niling mischievously. ‘‘ He has set himself 
task of tortoise reformer.’’ But to quiet 
- conscience, she raised her voice in answer. 
‘fello! I’ll come in a minute!’’ 

With a whisk of his tail and an angry chat- 
t«:, the squirrel betook himself to other scenes, 
1 the soft wood noises filled the dreaming 
atide. Heloise found herself listening for 
ther call, but the peace was undisturbed. 
\‘aguely disturbed by the silence, she got up 
sjowly. When no call came she had told her- 
self that Howard had ceased to need her. But 
sively it was time for him to return—yet no 
crackle of underbrush heralded his coming. 
What if he had really needed her! 

in sudden panic, she hastened to the meadow, 
whence she could get a view of the windings 
of the brook. But there was no sign of the 
fisherman. Careless of discomfort, she pressed 
through an alder thicket and peered eagerly 
up and down the tumbling brook. Its shady 
reaches were untenanted. 
’ Regaining the open field, she ran swiftly 
toward the next bend and crashed recklessly 
through the green barriers of weed and vine. 
Again solitude — disappointment. Then she 
drew her breath with a sudden cry, for, lying 
with his ankle caught between two stubborn 
saplings and with his flaccid body flung head- 
long down into the brook, was her cousin. 
For a moment a great horror seized the girl. 
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She could only gaze wildly at the still figure and 
at the water gurgling about the helpless head. 

‘*Killed—killed!’’ she whispered, and her 
teeth chattered as if with sudden cold. 

Then, roused by passionate protest against 
her fear, she sprang down into the water, 
caught the broad shoulders and with a desper- 
ate effort lifted the dead weight of the sturdy 
young body. Not daring to look at the closed 
eyes and dripping hair, she braced herself and 
strained her arms until her shoulder could 
ease the weight. 

It was a herculean task for the girl to get 
her burden up the bank, but fear is a potent 
spur. A red mist floated before her eyes; she 
trembled under the strain. Holding her cousin 
in a desperate clutch, she summoned all her 
strength for a fresh effort. Fortunately, the 
imprisoned ankle was now relieved of the strain 
on it, and with a sidewise jerk she was able to 
pull it free. Then with a succession of violent 
heaves she slowly pushed her burden upward 
until it lay on the grass. Gasping for breath, she 
dropped weakly on the ground. In a moment 
she ventured to look at the unconscious face. 
The sight spurred her anew, for, to her aston- 
ishment, it was not pale, but deep crimson. 
Surely you could not look so if life had gone! 

Heloise tried frantically to remember what 
little she had learned about ‘‘first aid to the 
injured.’’ There was something about rolling 





@ person over a barrel, but barrels were not to 
be found on the edge of a trout brook. Then 
the head should be raised or lowered. Which? 
Since it had been so unnaturally lowered only 
a moment since, she would raise it. Looking 
about desperately, she spied the creel and 
Howard’s discarded coat; from them she im- 
provised a pillow, which she thrust under his 
dripping head. Then there was something 
about working the arms up and down. As she 
grasped the flaccid wrists, their warmth woke 
a frantic hope in her. Pumping his arms up 
and down, she eagerly scanned the distant 
road. With a thrill of relief she sprang to her 
feet, for a cloud of dust rising beyond a fringe 
of sumaes told of a passing car. 

‘* Help! Help! ’’ she shouted, with all the 
power of her young lungs; but the sound 
seemed painfully inadequate. She did not see 
Howard’s closed lids quiver and lift, or his 
dazed, bloodshot eyes look up at her. 

‘* Help! Help!’’ she shouted again; and 
then, seeing that the cloud of dust was steadily 
receding, she raced madly down the sloping 
meadow toward the road. But she quickly 
realized that the effort was futile and stopped. 

**Good speed, Tortoise,’’ said a hoarse voice 
as she came panting up the slope. 

Sobbing and laughing under the shock of 
the joyful surprise, she fell into the long grass 
and convulsively grasped her cousin’s arm. 


HOW WE GOT OUR 
Ody Ernest Weekley 


Te reader who wishes 
to form a clear idea of 
the way in which we 
got our surnames should imag- 
ine a young fourteenth-century 
rustic coming to London in 
search of his Uncle John, who 
had left Buckingham many 
; years before to seek his fortune 
in the metropolis. I choose the fourteenth cen- 
tury because it is the period during which the 
surname, until that time a variable accident, 
was beginning for purposes of practical con- 
venience to become fixed and hereditary. 

Our young friend, whom we shall call Rich- 
ard (the) Shepherd, only knows that John’s 
father’s name was Andrew, that John is doing 
well in the poultry line, and that he lives not 
far from St. Paul’s Church. Arriving in the 
city, he seeks guidance of the elderly host of 
the Bull Inn, commonly known as Henry (at) 
Bull, and explains that he is looking for one 
John Andrews or Anderson. The host replies 
that that description is too vague and inquires 
for further details. On learning that the object 
of the search lives near St. Paul’s, he suggests 
that John (at) Powles, the draper, may be the 
man, or possibly John (at) Church, the tailor, 
citizens whom in ordinary intercourse he him- 
self would perhaps address rather as John 
Draper and John Taylor. But the mention of 
John’s trade at once limits the scope of the 
inquiry, and Richard starts hopefully for the 
Poultry, where in the Middle Ages John’s 
trade was concentrated. 

As before, he asks unavailingly for John 
Andrews or Anderson, and, when he tries the 
amended description John (the) Poulter, he 
meets with unconcealed derision, for there are 
a hundred ‘‘poulters’’ (now ‘‘poulterers’’) in 
the street, and a score of them are called John. 
In desperation he inquires whether anyone 
knows John (of) Buckingham. Thereupon an 
aged inhabitant of the street; remembers two 
men who formerly bore the name and who for 
purposes of distinction are now known as John 
(the) Little, named antithetically from his 
gigantic stature, and John Gathergood, named 
from his success in accumulating wealth. Rich- 
ard remembers vaguely hearing that Uncle 
John was of dwarfish proportions and acquisi- 
tive temperament, and so he seeks John Gather- 
good. A few doors farther on he discovers his 
kinsman, the owner of a flourishing business. 

Settling down to help his uncle in his busi- 
ness, Richard soon becomes a thorough Lon- 
doner; but it takes some little time for his 
nane to settle down. At Buckingham he had 
been known indifferently as Dick Robinson, 
after his father, one Robert (the) Scott, an 
imvsigrant from the north, and Dick Bythe- 
wy, from the position of the paternal cottage. 
Nc'ther of those names appeals to his new 
cthbors, who call him for a time Dick (the) 

pherd, in playful allusion to his rustic 
wis, Dick (the) Strong, from his physical 
povers, or Dick (the) Crisp, from his crisp, 

y hair. His success at the City sports makes 
'\ for some time Dick Lightfoot, whereas a 

essful appearance in a mystery play per- 

ued by his guild threatens to change his 
hive to Dick Herod. ; 

_ | 8 friends also vary his baptismal name 
In» Rich, Rickett, Hick, Hitch, Hitchin, and 
' n, Which, in case his children should be 
ni ied from their father’s baptismal name, 
( is out many possibilities for the surname 
i iis later descendants. For Richard is now 
smily man; on succeeding to the business 
‘is deceased uncle, he married one Mary 
‘gS or Meggitt, so named from her widowed 
‘her Margaret who carries ona small grocery 








business at the sign of the Angel; 
to that circumstance the buxom 
Mary owes her alternative names 
of Mary (at) Angel and Mary 
(the) Spicer. Unfortunately, Rich- 
ard is spoiled by success. His 
arrogance is reflected in his tem- 
porary appellation of Richard 
(the) Cayzer, and his sanctimoni- 
ous affectation of pious phrase- 
ology in the name Richard 
Godbehere, which we find applied 
to him by a contemporary ironist. 
Naturally, he goes to opposite 
extremes, takes to drink and 
swearing, whence he is known as Richard 
Drinkall and Richard Pardew (par Dieu). 

Dissipating a once handsome fortune, he dies 
in the prime of life as Richard Scattergood, a 
name that might have fastened on his unfor- 
tunate descendants were it not for the courage 
and energy shown by their mother. She rapidly 
builds up again the fallen fortune of the family 
and is known for many years in the Poultry 
as Mariota the Wise; she bequeaths this name 
to her descendants, the Marriotts. 

The experience of Richard is of course an 
exaggeration. No man, even in the fourteenth 
century, would be known by so many sur- 
names, though I have come across many who 
had four, one from each of the main classes 
into which all surnames can be divided—bap- 
tismal, occupative, local, descriptive. Thus the 
descendants of the man who is recorded in 
the Rolls as ‘‘Henry Will’s son, the fletcher at 
town’s end, called Nightingale,’’ may now be 
Harris, Wilson, Fletcher, Townsend, or Night- 
ingale. Or they may have preferred to trans- 
late the foreign Fletcher (from French fleche, 
arrow) by the English Arrowsmith. Or again, 
they may have taken their surname, not from 
the above Henry, but from his grandson, 
‘‘Hugh Tom’s son, the archer of the dale, 
called bend-bow,’’ with the result that they 
are now known as Hughes (Hewson, Hewlett, 
and so forth), Archer, Dale, or Benbow. 

The point is that the surname, or super- 
name, is not really a name at all, but a de- 
scription or an address, which all through the 
Middle Ages was subject to accidental changes. 
So far as our records show us, the Anglo- 
Saxon was usually known by a single name, 
such as Alfred, Edgar, Athelstan, Godwin, 
Maynard. No doubt a description was often 
added for convenience, but of a recognized 
surname we find few traces. 


THE RISE OF THE SURNAME 


HE Anglo-Saxon names 
still survived among the 
peasantry after the 

Conquest and have lived on 
as surnames, often much per- 
verted, for example: Addle for 
Ethelwulf, Woolley for Wulf- 
wig; but the general tendency 
after the Conquest was to give 
children French names. Those were either the 
Teutonic names introduced into France by the 
conquering Franks, or Biblical names of Greek 
or Eastern origin. To the first class belong 
William, Richard, Roger, Henry, and so forth; 
to the second, John, Peter, Adam, Elias (Ellis), 
and so forth. It is from those favorite font 
names of the Middle Ages that our patronymic 
surnames are mostly descended. The prosaic 
Roman nomenclature had not much influence, 
though a few saints’ names of Latin origin, such 
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as Clement, Vincent, Augustine 
* (Austin), were popular. 

It was not usually the full name 
that became a surname. Few of 
us use William in addressing a 
friend. We call him Will or Willy 
or Bill, and the fourteenth-cen- 
tury Englishman often used the 
diminutives Willett and Wilkin. 
Roger was rimed into Hodge and 
Dodge, and gave us the surnames 
Hodges and Dodgson. Henry was 
popularly pronounced Harry, 
whence Harris, Harrison ; and it 
was further shortened into Hal, 

—as Mary was shortened to Mal, Moll, — 
whence Hawkins (Halkins). The final s in 
such names was the sign of the possessive; 
thus James Andrews equals James Andrew’s 
(son). The names ending with son, still com- 
monest in Scotland and the north of England, 
were introduced by the Norsemen. 

Of the four classes of surnames, the patro- 
nymic (or metronymic) has the best claim to be 
considered as a name rather than as a descrip- 
tion. It is found among all races. The Gaelic 
Mac, the Irish O’ and the Welsh Ap correspond 
in senge to the Hebrew Ben (son), as in Ben- 
hadad, and the Syriae Bar, as in Simon Bar- 
jona (Matthew xvi, 17), or Bartimzus, the son 
of Timeus (Mark x, 46). The Welsh have now 
largely adopted names in s, which accounts 
for the modern frequency of Jones, Williams, 
Roberts, Edwards, Hughes, and so forth; but 
until comparatively recent times a Welshman 
loved to trace his descent for many generations 
and to be known, for example, as Tudor Ap 
Owen Ap Richard Ap Rhys Ap Evan Ap 
Harry Ap Hoel, and so on, up to the supposed 
founder of the family. As the reduction to one 
name gradually took place, those names gave 
Bowen, Pritchard, Price, Bevan, Parry, 
Powell, which were transformed from font 
names into surnames and became hereditary. 
In England it was among the great territorial 
families that the surname first became a fixed 
quantity, though, even in that class, younger 
sons sometimes acquired fresh names in the 
same accidental way as that Richard whose 
imaginary surnominal vicissitudes we have in- 
dicated. The noble families, mostly of Norman 
origin, had also a liking for the Norman-French 
Fitz instead of the native son, so that that 
prefix has come to be regarded, sometimes 
wrongly, as a sign of aristocratic descent. 

All languages have a very large number of 
surnames descriptive of office or trade. In 
English they usually end in er and are partly 
of native origin (Fisher, Thatcher, Brewer), 
partly from French (Butcher, Taylor, Draper). 
For the student of languages the most inter- 
esting of these names are those that date from 
the very early period before the Teutonic races 
had borrowed the Latin arius, which is the 
origin of our er. These few very ancient names 
are taken from the essential occupations—in 
modern parlance the key industries—of prim- 
itive man. They are all monosyllables formed 
from the verbs that describe these essential 
occupations. It will be noticed that they are 
still much more numerous as surnames than 
the er words, which replaced some of them at 
a later period of the language. Such are Wright, 
the worker or craftsman; Day, the kneader 
(from Anglo-Saxon dag, dough); Herd, the 
shepherd; Hunt, the hunter; Smith, the 
welder; Webb, the weaver—names that, for 
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‘Oh, you aren’t drowned—you aren’t 
drowned!’’ she cried in relief and gratitude. 

‘* Drowned? ’’ he repeated vaguely, and 
with an effort he sat up. ‘‘Drowned? Now 
—that—but something is the matter with my 
ankle, and my head feels rocky. Oh, yes—I 
remember now! My ankle caught and threw 
me down the bank. I couldn’t raise myself, 
but I managed to grab a big stone in the brook 
and work it under my head to keep my mouth 
above water. You see, the blood was crowding 
my head, and I couldn’t tell how soon you 
would get here—or whether you could hear 
my call. It was an awkward fix.”’ 

He looked down at the brook with an odd 
expression. It had, indeed, been an ‘‘awkward 
fix’’—with fragic possibilities. 

**How did you get me up?”’ he asked. 

Receiving no answer, he glanced at his 
cousin. White and trembling with the reaction, 
she was gazing at him with pleading eyes. 

‘*Why, little girl!’’ he cried. 

**Howard,’’ she quavered, ‘‘I did hear—but 
I didn’t hurry!’’ 

In spite of the pain in his ankle, he dragged 
himself nearer and took her hand. 

**Do you know, Heloise, you must have 
saved my life,’’ he said unsteadily. 

Then, reading a new look in her eyes, he 
said, with an effort at lightness, ‘*This is the 
second time a tortoise won a race.’’ 


NAMES 


half-settled tribe in one of the longer halts of 
the migration. I have a strong suspicion that 
Fish sometimes belongs to the same élass, 
though it is not recorded in the sense of Fisher. 
Some of the later oceupative names have been 
curiously corrupted: Alabaster is for the ar- 
blaster, or crossbowman, Skrimshaw is one of 
many variants of skirmisher—sword player or 
fencing master. Others are deceptive—Saylor 
is French sailleur, the leaper, dancer; Ambler 
sometimes represents the ‘‘ammeler’’ or en- 
ameller; a Wader dealt in woad (Anglo-Saxon 
wad) and a Rower was a wheelwright (from 
French roue, wheel). 

Often a name of that type represents a nick- 
name rather than a trade name. It is, for ex- 
ample, improbable that the original Dancer, 
Hopper, Singer and Whistler earned a living 
by the arts suggested by their names. So also, 
such names as King, Duke, Pope, Bishop go 
back to popular festivals, processions and per- 
formances in which the ancestor had played a 
part sufficiently well, or badly, to be nicknamed 
from it. Monk, Nunn and Fryer are also ob- 
vious nicknames. Where such names occur with 
final s, as Parsons, Vicars, Monks or Nunns, 
they usually imply occupation in the service 
of the parson, the monastery and so forth. 


NAMES OF LOCAL ORIGIN 


OC AL names are of extraor- 
:. dinary variety and may 
range in importance from 
a country toa plant. It is easy 
to see how immigrants from 
the Continent might have their 
unfamiliar names replaced by 
France, Francis, Flanders, 
Fleming, Britten and Brett 
(from Brittany), as those from the British Isles 
outside England became Scott, Ireland, Welch, 
Wallis (compare Cornwallis, from Cornwall). 
Most of the larger towns of France and Flan- 
ders are also represented—Roan comes from 
Rouen; Amyas, from Amiens; Gaunt, from 
Ghent; Bridges, from Bruges; and many of 
the early Norman immigrants succeeded in 
retaining the name of the small town or hamlet 
from which they came. Anyone who takes the 
trouble to examine a detailed map of northern 
France will be able to identify a host of names 
of that kind, often with the agglutination of the 
de used in the original description. An obvious 
example is Daubeney, from one of the many 
places called Aubigné or Aubigny, while An- 
vers, the French name of Antwerp, has given us 
Danvers. It does not always follow that the first 
bearer of the name was a foreigner. Genoa has 
given us Jeans (French Génes), and Janways 
(for Genoese), names that may easily have been 
acquired by an English merchant spending 
some part of his business career in the great 
commercial city of the Mediterranean. 

The country dweller is described in the Rolls 
as ‘‘at wood,’’ ‘‘de la field,’’ ‘‘atte wells,’’ 
‘atten ash,’’ ‘‘atten oaks,’’ and so forth, now 
usually reduced to Wood, Field and so forth, 
but also surviving as Atwood, Delafield, T wells, 
Nash, Noaks; or he might even be described 
by the plant that flourished in his little garden, 
whence such names as Myrtle, Jessamine, 
Primrose, Spurge, Sweetapple. The reader 
will of course understand that such names as 
those in the last group may have been sobri- 
quets given for reasons other than local. 

This brings me to the last of the four classes, 
that of nicknames, on which many volumes 
could be written, but which I must be content 
to classify briefly without explanation. We find 





anyone possessed of a little imagination, call | among surnames names of birds (Swallow, 
up a picture of the daily life of the half-nomad, | Crow, Crane), beasts (Bull, Hare, Doe), and 
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fishes (Pike, Dolphin, Sturgeon). Adjectives 
of every kind (Good, Long, Brown, Grey, 
Moody, Rich, Proud) compounded with ad- 
verbs (Toogood, Wellbeloved), with titles 
and epithets (Goodsir, Bonham — French bon 
homme; Beldam—French belle dame), with 
the names of parts of the body (Armstrong, 
Strongitharm, Crookshanks, Redhead, White- 
hand), with the name of a garment (Gilder- 
sleeve—golden sleeve; Medlicott— medley coat; 
Broadbelt, Curthose), or with the name of a 
weapon or emblem of office (Brownsword, 
Longstaff). Many men were named from the 
article they sold (Hogsflesh, Goodbeer, Sower- 
butts, Whitbread, Cakebread), or from the 
implement with which they earned a living 
(Hatchett, Mattock, Meteyard — measuring 
rod). A great number of medizval Englishmen 
were named from coins and sums of money, 
though you can only conjecture the real origin 
of such nicknames as Penny, Twopenny, 
Besant, Ducat. Some men were labeled with 
their favorite oath or exclamation (Godsave, 
Dugard—French Dieu garde); others bore the 
names of abstract qualities that they had 
perhaps impersonated in morality plays (Wor- 
ship, Comfort, Fairservice, Wisdom, Physick). 
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Lastly, the most famous of English names, 
Shake-spear, represents a curious type found 
in all the European languages and descriptive 
of a man’s trade, prowess, character, habits 
or even habitual gesture. Such are Bought- 
flower (for bolt, or sift, flour), Clinkscales, 
Tallboys (French taille-bois, cleave wood); 
Telfer (French taille-fer, cleave iron), Break- 
spear, Turnbull; Makepeace, Lovejoy, Stand- 
fast; Drinkwater, Dolittle, Eatwell; Bendelow, 
Shacklock (shake-lock), Golightly. 

Every name I have enumerated is still in 
existence in England, and the great majority 
are quite common in the United States also. 
Indeed, sometimes a name that has become 
very rare in England flourishes freely in the 
United States. A good example of that is Gil- 
dersleeve. Also virtually every name I have 
mentioned can easily be paralleled in the other 
European languages, and in most cases the 
actual translation could be quoted. French has 
Bienaimé corresponding to our Wellbeloved, 
German has Schiittespeer for our Shakespeare ; 
and you could go in the same way through the 
whole list. Indeed, the most out - of - the - way 
languages exemplify the fantastic way in which 
among all races surnames have been created. 
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morning. Although the grass was 

still heavily wet with dew, the sun 
was hot in the open spaces of the old 
apple orchard where Aunt Mellie was 
tending her chickens. Each tree shel- 
tered an old box covered with rag carpet ; 
Aunt Mellie went leisurely from one to the 
other, throwing in handfuls of broken corn 
pone and filling water saucers. She wore a 
dark, engulfing sunbonnet and a full calico 
‘skirt and sack that hung as if they were the 
first of many similar layers of clothing. The 
summer heat did not trouble Aunt Mellie. 

A little boy, in starched white blouse and 
clean blue overalls, came down the road. He 
was a hot small boy, but he was very clean. 
His hands and face were scrubbed to a pink 
perfection, and his hair had been parted and 
smoothed back with a sopping-wet brush. 

**Good morning, Willie,’’ she greeted him 
gravely. 

‘Good morning, ’’ returned the little boy as 
gravely, and added, ‘‘My mother always calls 
me William. ’’ 

‘*Yes, she does, Willie,’’ assented Aunt 
Mellie placidly. 

William did not press the subject. He fol- 
lowed her on, wiggling his toes luxuriously in 
the wet grass. ‘‘We going to town this morn- 
ing?’’ he ventured to ask. 

‘Why, yes,’’ said Aunt Mellie. ‘‘If I were 
you, Willie, I’d go over and run out the 
buggy. I ought to get through these chickens 
in time to help hitch.’’ 

William’s face brightened. He trotted over 
to the shed behind Aunt Mellie’s house. He 
reappeared presently, guiding down the incline 
an aged buggy that threatened to escape and 
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to roll off without him. But William was a 
match for it. He guided one wheel against 
a stump, and the buggy stopped with a jerk. 

The furry brown horse that he led from the 
other side of the shed came more reluctantly. 

‘*Gittup, Lazarus!’’ shouted William in his 
most manly tone, and smacked Lazarus’s flank 
with his open palm. But Lazarus took his 
own gait. 

The next moves required strategy on the 
part of the short-armed little boy. William 
edged Lazarus against the stump that had 
checked the buggy; from the top of the stump 
he could throw the harness over Lazarus’s 
back, and by pulling the horse back and forth 
could adjust the bridle and the crupper. Laza- 
rus was not particular about those parts of 
his gear, but he disliked extremely to have 
the girth fastened; he had a trick whenever 
he suspected that that was about to be done 
of swelling himself out like a frog. William 
felt deservedly triumphant, therefore, when 
he had crawled under Lazarus and had buckled 
the girth before the horse knew what was 
happening. 

Getting the fat old horse between the shafts 
was hot, hard work. William propped up the 
shafts with a stick and backed Lazarus under 
them, and presently, by edging gut on Lazarus’s 
back to straighten the reins, he had the har- 
nessing done. 

For the first time in his life William had 
harnessed a horse all by himself. He now pro- 
posed to drive him to the front of the house. 
It was an old and familiar route to Lazarus, 
and he came safe through all the dangers in 
spite of William’s loud and distracting com- 
mands. When the boy pulled his head in the 
wrong direction, Lazarus let it go and walked 
straight ahead with his neck awry. 

When Aunt Mellie came out she had changed 
her sunbonnet for a hat, and she wore a black 
cashmere skirt and sack. On one arm was a 
market basket, and she carried in her hand 


something that looked like an apron. 
She set the basket at William’s feet 
beside a lantern that was already in the 
buggy. The apron-like article proved 
on unfolding to be a purple calico 
skirt, which she put on. , 

‘“*T found this in Sister Nancy’s 
things, ’’ she told William as she took the reins. 
‘*It’s a real nice riding skirt, and it’ll save 
my good black dress considerable. ’’ 

‘It’s pretty,’’ said William. Then, seeing 
the basket, he asked hopefully, ‘‘Going to get 
something at the grocery store?’’ 

‘*T’ll get a nickel’s worth of gumdrops for 
you,’’ Aunt Mellie assured him. ‘‘Nancy was 
just a young girl when she got this. See how 
well it’s wore. ’’ 

William’s mind was clear to give the skirt 
more serious attention. ‘‘Was that when all of 
you lived in the big house?’’ 

‘Yes. Five of us girls and four boys, and 
none of us left now but me. This is Nancy’s 
skirt, and this petticoat was Rachel’s.’’ 

‘*Whose was the hat?’’ asked William. 

‘The hat’s mine, Willie. I got that fifteen 
years ago, the year John died. The wheat crop 
was good that year. I’d always worn a bunnit 
before.’’? She put up a hand to straighten the 
hat. ‘‘I’m going to get me a new one to-day.’’ 

William stared first at Aunt Mellie and then 
at the hat. It was a rusty black satin turban 
set well forward; in the back a discouraged 
black bow held a short ostrich tip. A-much- 
stretched black elastic held the hat in place. 
William could not imagine Aunt Mellie in a 
different hat. ‘‘What for?’’ he demanded. 

‘tAmy thinks I need one,’’ replied Aunt 
Mellie. ‘‘She said so when she was here, and I 
aim to have this when she comes next week. ’’ 

Amy was Aunt Mellie’s tall and pretty 








grandniece, and William admired her im- 
mensely. He was at once reconciled to the idea 
of a new hat. 

‘*You going to get one like Amy’s?’’ 

‘That yellow straw wouldn’t do for winter. 
She says a black lace and jet bunnit; but I 
dunno. I’m used to a hat. I’d like best a good 
durable one like this. There’ll be lots of hats 
at Cousin Annabel’s. I aim to sell my trade 
and buy as good a hat with it as I can get.’’ 

William’s interest in clothes was waning. 
‘‘Don’t you guess we’d better hurry? I’ll 
touch Lazarus with the whip if you say so.’’ 

‘* Well, mebbe,’’ assented Aunt Mellie. 
‘*Wait till I get the eggs settled a little better. ’’ 

Her precaution was wise. The whip stung 
Lazarus to the most surprising energy. He 
burst into a stiff-kneed gallop, with his nose 
and neck on a level with his back and his tail 
extended to the dashboard. William’s face 
wore a look of fearful joy as he clung to the 
side of the buggy. Aunt Mellie planted a foot 
at either side of the basket and admonished 
William not to let the lantern bounce out. 

‘*What do you want a lantern for?’’ William 
gasped as Lazarus’s speed diminished. 

‘*T always take a lantern,’’ Aunt Mellie re- 
plied with the righteous asperity of one who 
has been asked the same question too many 
times. ‘‘It might get dark before I got back.’’ 

‘*But not to-day,’’ reasoned William. ‘‘ You 
said yourself we were going to get back in time 
for dinner at twelve o’clock.’’ 

Aunt Mellie did not respond. 

William leaned back and counted corn rows. 
The memory of the whip had already left 
Lazarus, and it seemed to William a long time 
before the railway crossing, promising fresh 
excitement, came into view. 

The distant whistle of the train brought on 
earnest discussion. Should they try to cross 
before the train came or should they wait and 
risk frightening Lazarus? The balance of opin- 
ion was much in favor of waiting. William 
wished to see the engine go by, and Aunt 
Mellie had heard stories of people who had 
been run over when they thought there was 
plenty of time. 

One minute—two minutes—and the train was 
going by with smoke and shrieking whistle. 
Lazarus, sleeping again, did not twitch an ear 
until Aunt Mellie jerked the reins. William’s 
longing eye followed the caboose, reluctant to 
see it go; but he brightened when he saw 
Aunt Mellie slapping Lazarus’s back in vain. 

‘*Le’ me whip him,”’ he said, and with two 
bumps they were over the track and sailing 
into town at a most gratifying rate of speed. 

‘*Now,’’ said Aunt Mellie, when they had 
stopped at the grocery store, ‘‘you suppose you 
could drive Lazarus round to the blacksmith 
shop and have his shoes seen to? Tell Jim 
Hall he needs two front shoes, and see if the 
hind shoes aren’t loose. When he gets done 
you drive round to Cousin Annabel’s store 
and wait for me. Do you want the gumdrops 
now ?’’ 

William hesitated, visibly struggling. ‘‘No’m, 
I guess not, thank you, ma’am,’’ he decided. 
**T’ll save ’em and eat ’em going home.’’ 

Aunt Mellie climbed out and took the basket ; 
still William waited. 

‘*Aren’t you going to take off Aunt Nancy’s 
skirt?’’ he reminded her politely; when she 
had stepped out of it, he drove off. 

Aunt Mellie left the store holding firmly to 
her black silk bag, which rattled with loose 
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change, and trudged across the street. She 
stopped at Cousin Annabel’s show window, 
looked disapprovingly at the collection of hats 
displayed there, and then, as if in duty bound, 
climbed the wooden steps. 

Miss Annabel, in the trimming room, heard 
the click of the screen door and told Peggy 
Merritt to answer it. Peggy went with her 
best city manner, acquired during three months 
spent in Indianapolis that spring. 

‘*May I show you a bonnet?’’ she asked 
with as sweetly formal an air as if she had 
never seen Aunt Mellie before. 

Aunt Mellie looked her over leisurely. 

‘*Tt’s Marg’ret Merritt, ain’t it?’’ she com- 
mented. ‘‘You do grow, Maggie. Come here; 
you got something on your nose.’’ She drew 
out a large handkerchief and placidly rubbed 
all traces of powder from Peggy’s nose. 
‘There, I can’t see as well as I used to, but 
I guess that’s all right. You trot back and 
tell Cousin Annabel I want her to show me 
hats.’’ 

The astonished and indignant Peggy retired 
and gave the message. Pulling her chair to a 
erack in the screen where she could see out 
in front without being seen herself, she re- 
powdered. her nose with minute care. 

Aunt Mellie sat in front of the long mirror. 
She looked into a mirror so seldom that she 
found the experience rather interesting. 

‘*Vain old thing!’’ Peggy muttered. 

For almost an hour Miss Annabel went back 
and forth from the cases to Aunt Mellie, dis- 
playing her stock. But the more hats Aunt 
Mellie saw the less she liked any of them. 

‘*No, it’s not that the ‘geraniums on that 
hat are too bright,’’ Aunt Mellie declared. 
‘*But I got some in my garden that looks just 
like them. Seems like bunnits ought to be 
trimmed with something that looked like bun- 
nit trimming—not so real. That black afd jet 
is just what Amy told me to get, but it don’t 
set right on my head. Ain’t you got something 
more like my old one?John always liked that. ’’ 

Out from the trimming room bobbed Peggy, 
unnaturally demure. ‘‘Here’s one she might 
like,’’ she said sweetly. ‘‘I’ve just been work- 
ing on it. It’s not quite finished, but she could 
see how she liked it.’’ 

Peggy left her contribution in the hands of 
the scandalized Miss Annabel and ducked back 
to retreat. 

‘¢Looks from here like that might do,’’ said 
Aunt Mellie, beaming. ‘‘It’s quite a sight like 
my old one. Try it on, Cousin Annabel.’’ 

There was no alternative for Miss Annabel. 
Back on Aunt Mellie’s head went the fifteen- 
year-old hat, strangely transformed under 
Peggy’s revengeful fingers. The girl had pru- 
dently confined her scheme of trimming to the 
back; but at that the feather, erect and com- 
bative, with every barb bristling away from 
its neighbor, was conspicuous enough. She had 
perked up the frame in an impudent curve in 
the rear, and as a crowning inspiration she 
had tucked into it a rosette of Irish green. 

Peggy peeped out gleefully; from her point 
of view the effect was even more startling 
than she had hoped. 

‘Tt feels real good,’’ said Aunt Mellie hap- 
pily, ‘‘but I don’t just like the set of that 
feather. You might put my old one on instead. 
It wouldn’t cost so much, and I’d take to it 
more, even if it wasn’t so much the style. ’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to try that black lace 





again ?’’ Miss Annabel suggested desperately. 
‘*You said Amy would like it.’’ 

‘*Amy won’t mind what I get so long as 
it’s new.’’ Aunt Mellie moved her chair away 
from the mirror to a darker corner. ‘‘I’m 
going to rest my eyes while Maggie finishes 
the hat. When Willie drives up you tell me.’’ 

She slept uninterrupted until William ap- 
peared by the curbing, but woke without effort 
at Miss Annabel’s touch on her shoulder. Miss 
Annabel held before her a chastened hat. The 
feather had been reduced to order; the satin 
foundation was brighter, though still limp. 
Peggy had used some of her cherished French 
perfume to mask the odor of gasoline on it. 
The ribbon bow was new, the lining was new, 
the elastic was new. 

Aunt Mellie slipped it on unconcernedly, 
moved her chin uneasily from side to side, and 
tried the elastic with a finger. 

‘‘Why, it’s my new hat!’’ she chuckled. 
‘*I’d most forgot. Here, Annabel, you take it 
and put the old elastic in it; make it a little 
shorter than it was, but not much. ’’ 

Miss Annabel meekly made the alteration. 

‘I’m obliged to you,’’ Aunt Mellie said, 
gathering herself up. ‘‘How much is it?’’ 

Miss Annabel hesitated. ‘‘Well, it isn’t as if 
it were all new. I don’t like to charge you 
anything, Aunt Mellie. We’ll say a dollar foi 
the material and the work. ’’ 

‘* That’s reasonable,’’ said Aunt Mellie. 
‘Thank you, Cousin Annabel, and farewell. ’’ 

Seated once more beside William in the 
buggy, she looked round coniprehensively tv 
see whether they had left anything behind. 

‘*There, Willie, take the lines a minute 
while I put on Naney’s riding skirt. ’’ 

The sight of Aunt Mellie emerging throug! 
the ample folds of a purple skirt was almost 
too much for Peggy. She could hardly get 
down the steps without giggling. 

‘* Here, Aunt Mellie,’’? she said prettily, 
“‘this is my part of the money for trimming 











the hat. Use it to buy candy for William, if you 
don’t want it yourself. William wouldn’t mind.” 

‘‘What’d she give you that for?’’ asked 
William as they jogged out of town. 

‘*It’s what she got for working on this hat, 
Willie. She seems a right good little girl.’’ 

‘‘When did she work on that hat?’’ asked 
William, puzzled. ‘‘I didn’t think she was 
born yet when that hat was made. ’’ 

“This hat, not my old one. They’re right 
much alike, aren’t they? I’m pleased.’’ She 
looked round vaguely. ‘‘Dear, now; I forgot 
to bring the old one. Well, I dunno as I could 
have worn it much without the feather. ’’ 

William eyed the hat in bewilderment. ‘‘ That 
hat new ?”’ 

“This hat,’’? Aunt Mellie repeated firmly. 





‘*You can drive now, Willie, if you want to, 
while I rest. Here’s the gumdrops.’’ 

William took the reins eagerly. Aunt Mellie 
fitted herself well back into her corner. 

‘* There was two men at the shop before me, ”’ 
volunteered William; his voice was clogged 
with a gumdrop. ‘‘But they shoed Lazarus 
first. They said it was re-spect to the aged. ’’ 

Aunt Mellie did not respond. Her head nod- 
ded to the motion of the buggy. 

William considered a wicked but tempting 
project of applying the whip to Lazarus. But 
he knew that the jerk would wake Aunt Mellie 
and that she would take the reins away from 
him. He compromised by holding the whip in 
one hand and the reins, carefully separated, 
in the other. For a long way he made patterns 


| in the dust by trailing the whip. A bee buzzed 
in a dog fennel, and he switched at it; then he 
sighted at the shimmering heat waves above a 
clover meadow ; then he looked at Aunt Mellie 
to see whether she was really too sound asleep 
to hear about the blacksmith shop. 

The hat caught his attention again. Perhaps 
its newness was a joke too grown up for him 
to understand. He did not like such jokes. He 
looked apprehensively at Lazarus and climbed 
up to kneel on the seat. In that position he 
could view the hat from all angles. 

The buggy gave a sudden lurch at a culvert 
before he had reached any satisfactory answer 
to his puzzle. Barely saving himself from 
tumbling against Aunt Mellie’s shoulder, he 
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got down hastily. Aunt Mellie did not waken. 


William’s eyes went back to her again. The 
hat did not look new. How could it be new? 

It gave him a queer, lonesome feeling in his 
stomach. Happily his hand fell on the bag of 
gumdrops; he ate a chewy pink one and felt 
better. The flavor and the color reminded him 
that his mother had hinted that there would 
be strawberry shortcake for dinner. And dinner 
was now only half a mile away. Most likely 
his mother would invite Aunt Mellie to dinner. 
His mother could tell him about the hat. 

He hitched himself back until his legs stuck 
out straight before him and he could lean 
against the cushions, and there he rested as 
comfortably as Aunt Mellie, nodding in her 
corner. It had been an exciting morning for 
both of them, but very satisfactory. 


UNDER THE SEA IN. THE SALVADOR 


Chesles JAdams 


HE case that Lombard, the diver, brought 
Tic the German submarine was locked. 
They broke it open with difficulty. 
‘*‘May be it contains the secret code and papers 
that they hadn’t time to destroy,’’ Lieut. 
Wilde suggested as Quin and Denscoter tried 

to break it open. 

Capt. Ingram guessed that it contained an 
officer’s personal belongings, and the others 
hazarded various conjectures. But no one 
present was prepared for the spectacle inside; 
for this is what they found: 

Eight soaked, sodden packets of American 
currency notes in ten-, twenty- and fifty-dollar 
denominations; two rouleaus of gold eagles; 
four rouleaus of English sovereigns; a bag of 
miscellaneous coins, mostly silver; six gold 
watches, two ship’s chronometers and four- 
teen wrist watches. There was a salmon tin 
brimful of gold trinkets and rings, many of 
which were set with gems. Still another tin 
can contained brooches, scarfpins, pendants 
and necklaces. At the bottom of the case was 
a bulky package that contained sixteen United 
States Liberty Loan bonds of the first issue, 
sodden but still recognizable; the bonds were 
for one thousand dollars each, and none of 
the coupons had been cut off. 

There were still other articles and trinkets 
lying loose in the bottom of the case. Evidently 
the safes and trunks on board more than one 
helpless steamer had been looted. 

As the contents of this wet, slimy receptacle 
were turned out on the control-room floor 
astonishment and indignation were in the 
faces of the group aboard the Salvador. 

“The ghoul!’’ Lieut. Wilde muttered. ‘‘The 
unspeakable ghoul!’’ 

Uncle Jarve grinned sardonically. ‘‘ Nice, 
thrifty Hun! Getting home with plunder 
enough to make him independent for life. ’’ 

‘*Can’t we restore some of these valuables to 
the unfortunates whom this wretch robbed— 
if any of them are living?’’ Quin said. 

‘‘We must do it!’’ Denscoter cried. ‘‘We’ll 
set a solicitor to work advertising them. There 
is probably more of it aboard this ghoul boat. ’’ 

‘*T saw other cases and portmanteaus, ’? Lom- 
bard said. ‘‘No doubt there’s loot in them. ’’ 

That proved to be the fact. During the day 
Lombard made several trips aboard the hulk 
and brought back four other cases from the 
control room. Forward in the forecastle he 
found under nearly every bunk of the crew 
one bag or more containing either English or 
American money, watches or jewelry. Plainly 
the crew had followed the example of their 
officers in looting the ships they sank. 

Lombard also discovered a German diving 
suit on board the U C-55; and Capt. Ingram 
thought it not unlikely that the crew had 
made a business of robbing the safes of sunken 
vessels, or the bodies of drowned persons who 
had gone down with the ships. 

Two of the four cases that Lombard brought 
back from the control room of the submarine 
were crammed with money and valuables. 
But, curiously enough, the other two contained 
nothing except the personal belongings and 
toilet articles of two officers. Is it possible that 
those young men were too manly, too seaman- 
like, to take part in such booty hunting? For 
the honor of mankind we hope so! Not every 
officer in the German navy was a thief and a 
robber; it is known that not a few of them 
abhorred the submarine service to which they 
were ordered. Unfortunately, we heard mostly 
of those baser commanders whose brutal cruelty 
ineffably disgraced their nation. 

The salvagers passed the rest of the day in 
overhauling the hull of the U C-55. They took 
aboard all the silverware and most of the 
copper junk, as well as a great quantity of other 
loot. About eight o’clock in the evening they 
rose to the surface. 

Charging their batteries as they went, they 
held an easterly course across the North Sea. 
Shortly after midnight they began to see the 
lights of trawlers, now peacefully fishing again. 
But even now the fishermen did not like the 
looks of the Salvador’s conning tower. 

‘“‘Are ye a bloomin’ Hun boat, or what?’’ 





Chapter Three. 


Echoes of the war 
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burned. Near it lay all that was left of a British 





seaplane, with which probably the big Teuton 
airship had battled aloft. Scarcely half a mile 
away, too, reposed the shattered hull of a 
small English submarine. Some unrecorded 
battle between those oddly matched combat- 
ants had taken place—a battle that had termi- 
nated fatally for all three. 








DRAWN BY G. A. HARKER 


FROM THE CONTOUR OF THE BOW AND THE GREAT SIZE OF THE SUNKEN 
VESSEL THEY REALIZED THAT IT WAS THE WRECK OF A 
WAR CRAFT AS LARGE AS A DREADNAUGHT 


one skipper called; and, when Capt. Lincoast 
had reassured him, he added, ‘‘ Didn’t know but 
’twas one of tham salt-water Satans that had 
ben so fur and gone so long he hadn’t heered 
the war was over.’’ 

During the night and the early morning 
hours they passed not less than thirty of the 
busy trawlers that supply the London market 
with fish. By nine o’clock the next forenoon 
the Salvador had reached latitude 55 degrees 2 
minutes, east longitude 7 degrees 50 minutes— 
near the region where Adm. Sir David Beatty 
lost his battle cruisers in the Jutland fight 
and where the gallant Rear Adm. Hood went 
down in his flagship. Lieut. Wilde greatly 
desired to know where the wreck of the Queen 
Mary lay, for one of his younger brothers had 
perished on board her. Denscoter and Quin, 
too, were curious to see how the great war- 
ships looked in their last sombre resting place. 

They took soundings, and about ten o’clock 
the S-2 submerged in twenty-four fathoms. 
When she had come gently to rest on fairly 
level bottom, they let down the ‘‘feet’’ and 
‘trunners,’’ increased the air pressure and 
started the electric motors. With the search- 
light switched on at the bows, the salvager 
began to ‘‘crawl’’ on the bottom. Presently 
they came on the wreck of what may have 
been a small fishing vessel, lying on its side; 
and not long afterwards an immense dark-gray 
mass appeared hard by on the port side. 

On approaching more closely they discerned 
the outline of a huge anchor suspended high 
up the side of a lofty hull; from the contour 
of the bow and the great size of the sunken 
vessel they realized that it was the wreck of 
a war craft as large as a dreadnaught. The 
hull was embedded to a considerable depth in 
the mud and silt of the sea bed, yet it loomed 
thirty feet or more above the little S-2. 
Twisted, jagged strips of thick, steel armor 
plating lay alongside the battleship; the masts 
with their ‘‘tops’’ had fallen and lay aslant 
outboard; the whole port side was a cheval- 
de-frise of tangled guys, stays and top hamper. 
One entire turret, with an eleven-inch gun 
projecting from it, lay on the sea bottom ten 
yards clear of the hull, apparently blown 
bodily overboard. In the silent obscurity of the 


sea there was something indescribably grim 
and sinister in the aspect of this ponderous 
iron careass, lying there like a dead Titan with 
his battle armor shattered and riven. 

From the caliber of the guns and the type of 
vessel, they made pretty sure that the wreck 
was that of the armored cruiser Invincible, 
Hood’s flagship, which was sunk during the 
first half of the famous action. A sense of awe 
oppressed the explorers. In that dark, iron 
sarcophagus a thousand brave men had gone 
to death. Neither Quin nor Denscoter had any 
desire to make their way aboard. There was 
probably little to salvage except the vast masses 
of metal, which may sometime be raised. 

For two days the Salvador searched for the 
wreck of the Queen Mary, but without success. 
The North Sea is so broad an expanse of water 
that a submarine, with nothing better to guide 
it than a searchlight, could creep for months 
along the bottom and fail to find any specified 
wreck unless the place where the vessel sank 
were definitely known. 

On the third day the Salvador came upon 
the hull of what proved to be a tank steamer, 
presumably loaded with petroleum. But the 
craft was entangled in what appeared to be a 
mass of mine nets, and Capt. Lincoast, not 
daring to approach any nearer, sheered off. 

Less than a thousand yards farther on, the 
S-2 came into an immense school of small fish 
swimming round the hull of a sunken freighten 
The name at the bow of the wreck was much 
defaced, but Quin made it out to be Frithiof, 
and so guessed that the craft had been a Danish 
or Norwegian steamer. The hull had a ragged 
hole on the port side, and from it had gushed 
great quantities of what looked like swollen 
wheat. Denscoter had information that a craft 
of that name had been insured in the company 
that he and Capt. Ingram represented, and 
after carefully taking the bearings they an- 
chored a buoy hard by. 

Not long after leaving the wreck of the 
Frithiof the S-2 found evidences of a curious 
and tragic incident of the war. The salvager, 
creeping along the bottom, almost thrust its 
nose into a tangled mass of steel. After they 
had reconnoitred a little, they decided that it 
was the wreck of a Zeppelin that had been 
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“*T think that this is what happened,’’ said 
Lieut. Wilde. ‘‘The Zep, skimming along not 
very high above the surface, espied the sub- 
marine and began to drop bombs on it; the 
reports drew the attention of a scouting aéro- 
plane, which in turn attacked the airship and set 
it on fire, but was itself brought down by shots 


from the German craft. Of course one guess 


is not much better than another,’’ he added. 
Another mysterious reminder of the war 

was a group, or ‘‘nest,’’ of three sunken sub- 

marines, which the S-2 came upon farther 


over toward the Dutch coast. When Lombard 


reconnoitred, he found that they were enemy 
U-boats, lying so close that they actually 
touched one another. 

Capt. Lincoast thought that the place must 
have been a rendezvous for those pirate craft, 


and that they were submerged there, ‘‘talk- 


ing,’’ perhaps by means of the Morse alpha- 
bet, or by telephone, comparing notes of trips, 
or arranging plans of attack. The boats lay in 
twenty fathoms only;-and on a clear day a 
sharp-eyed flyer, peering down from a height 
of three or four hundred feet, probably dis- 
cerned the dark shadow of their hulls. He 
signaled to a destroyer, which, rushing to the 
spot, dropped depth charge after depth charge 
and quickly cut short the careers of the three 
pirates, 

Mindful of the booty that they had found 
in the hull of the U C-55, the explorers 
brought the Salvador as near the wrecks as 
they safely could, got the oxyacetylene appa- 
ratus ready, and Lombard set to work drilling 
holes in first one and then another of the hulls. 

In the engine room and forecastle of the 
first U-boat that Lombard entered, he counted 
twenty-one bodies. This submarine had appar- 
ently left its base only recently, for the forward 
‘**bin,’’ or magazine, was filled with torpedoes, 
the lockers were stocked with food, and the 
fuel tanks were full of oil. The second hull 
was in much the same condition, but the mag- 
azine, tanks and lockers of the third huil were 
almost empty. It was that craft which held 
virtually all of the loot. Clearly the boat had 
been on its way home to its base and had met 
the outward-bound boats, probably by appoint- 
ment, to give them information. Six bodies were 
afloat in the engine room and three forward ; 
the outer hatch from the conning tower was 
open, and some of the crew may have escaped. 

In fancy, the explorers pictured the three 
freebooters lying there, hobnobbing together, 
one coming home, boasting of its exploits and 
its booty, giving hints to the two that were 
outward bound—when, like a thunderbolt, the 
death stroke fell and turned all exultation, all 
hope, to a mad, fruitless struggle to escape! 

What the explorers had seen they could ex- 
plain with more or less certainty. But what 
did puzzle them was that during all the time 
they were submerged there, overhauling the 
wrecks of the three U-boats, the hydrophone 
indicated that a vessel with motors in opera- 
tion, but apparently stationary, was at no 
great distance. Twice the S-2 rose to the 
surface to ascertain whether a steamer had 
stopped near by. No vessel was in sight, yet 
immediately on submerging and resuming their 
former position on the sea bed, they heard the 
sounds again. Capt. Lincoast declared that 
the sounds proceeded from a small craft not 
more than a thousand yards away. 

‘*There’s only one explanation,’’ he said 
when the S-2 had come to the surface for the 
third time and had found the sea empty. 
‘*Those noises are from a submerged craft, a 
submarine, and one not far from us.’’ 

A thrill of interest, tinged with a little 
apprehension, ran through the party as the 

-2 once more settled below the waves. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 




















FACT AND COMMENT 


OME men might do some deep thinking if 
talking did not take all their time. 


One Loser said the Race was wrongly run; 
The Other laughed and tried again and won. 


AN it possibly be true, as a cynic alleges, 
that many wives had rather: be a man’s 
treasurer than his treasure? 
HE Shah of Persia, whose pictures taken 
during his visit to Europe show him to be 
a young man of ample girth, has proved him- 
self to be also a young man of rare capacity, 
for at a tea in Paris he drank three cups of 
chocolate and two cups of tea and ate six caviar 
sandwiches and nine assorted cakes. He is 
twenty-one years old and weighs two hundred 
and thirty-five pounds. 
N eagle gave a British officer an exciting 
experience high above the Pyrenees. It 
soared to meet his aéroplane. For a moment 
a collision that might wreck the aéroplane 
seemed to be imminent, and bird and machine 
circled and manceuvred like two fighters above 
the western front; but the eagle could not 
maintain the terrific pace and soon dived, 
exhausted, to the foothills. 
HEN the Mississippi overflows its banks 
. it carries great quantities of fish into 
shallow landlocked pools, bayous and ponds 
and leaves them there to perish when the water 
falls. The Commissioner of Fisheries reports 
that during the fiscal year 1919 rescue workers 
collected more than 55,000,000 young fish— 
among them representatives of almost every 
important species found in adjacent waters— 
and replanted most of them in the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. The work has proved so 
well worth while that the Bureau of Fisheries 
plans to extend it into new territory. 
HE necessity of regaining export trade—a 
necessity that confronts nearly all the 
nations of the world—is leading to a reviving 
of the great industrial fairs at which new in- 
ventions are exhibited. Argentina, Austria, 
Belgium, China, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Italy, Japan, Java, Norway, Roumania, 
South Africa, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland 
have already arranged to hold expositions; and 
because it is so long since there has been any 
opportunity to compare the manufactures of 
the different countries, the fairs are sure to be 
interesting. 
MONG the unusual fish that have recently 
been found in the waters of southern 
California are the snipefish, named from its 
long, slender snout; the runner, the first of 
its kind to be found on the west coast of North 
America; and the crested band fish, a strange, 
bright-colored creature about four feet long, 
eight inches deep and one and three eighths 
inches thick. Even stranger is the Jdiacanthus 
antrostomus, a specimen of which was cap- 
tured by a member of the Fish and Game Com- 
mission. It is jet-black with a row of luminous 
spots on its sides. Species closely related to it 
have been taken from a depth of 2750 fathoms 
in mid-Atlantic. 


T a distance the personal crest of the Prince 
of Wales is easily mistaken for the French 
fleur - de - lis, but it really consists of three 
ostrich plumes with an antique coronet and a 
scroll, which bears the motto, ‘‘Ich Dien’’ 
(I serve). The crest and motto originally formed 
the insignia of a king of Bohemia who was 
killed in battle at Crécy in 1346. Edward the 
Black Prince took them from the helmet of 
the fallen king, wore them as his own and 
brought them to England, where eventually 
they were adopted as the insignia of the Prince 
of Wales. The crest appears frequently in old 
chairs of Sheraton design, of which, and of 
reproductions of which, there are many in the 
United States. 


ERSHING Square and Pershing Circle in 

New York City, Pershing Avenue in St. 
Louis and in Buffalo, Pershing Street in 
Cleveland, the General Pershing Field in 
Jersey City, Pershing Road in Kansas City 
and Pershing Point in Atlanta all show the 
desire of the American people to honor the 
commander of the American Expeditionary 





Force. Cities have conferred similar honors 
on President Wilson, Adm. Sims, Marshal 
Foch and Gen. Edwards, and streets have 
been named for Quentin Roosevelt and for 
others who were killed in France. Less notice- 
able, but no less significant, is the disappear- 
ance of such names as Bismarck Street, Dresden 
Street, German Street and Germania Avenue. 
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THE BERGER INCIDENT 


HERE seems to have been little pop- 
ular interest in the case of Mr. Berger, 
now twice rejected as a representative in 
Congress from Wisconsin. Only those who 
sympathize with his views and his actions—a 
very small number—and those who hold ex- 
treme opinions on the scope of the right of free 
speech have grown indignant at the inhospi- 
tality of the House of Representatives. The 
rest of the community has remained calm; 
beyond all question, the general judgment is 
that the House came to a righteous conclusion. 
The case is extremely simple. While the 
country was at war Congress passed laws 
forbidding and penalizing actions and words 
designed to weaken the government in its mili- 
tary undertaking. Mr. Berger violated the law 
repeatedly and defiantly, with the boldly ex- 
pressed purpose to promote what the law for- 
bade. He tried to induce men of fighting age to 
refuse military service and openly declared that 
it was both his wish and his hope that this 
country, which he had sworn to support, should 
be defeated. For that offense—in fact, for a suc- 
cession of such offenses—he was tried and con- 
victed. An appeal is pending; but even if it 
should be successful, it could be so only upon 
some technical point that would not change the 
fact of his guilt, which he does not deny. He 
admits that he has done what the law forbids 
him to do, and he glories in having done it. 

The Constitution forbids Congress to pass 
any law that abridges freedom of speech or 
of the press, but the right to curb sedition 
in time of war has been established by the 
highest court. It stands to reason that a gov- 
ernment may protect itself against being de- 
stroyed by sedition ; moreover, the Constitution 
permits both houses of Congress to determine 
the qualifications of -their members. If an 
offense, not against property or an individual, 
but against the very life of the government, 
does not disqualify a man to sit in Congress, 
the House might as well open its doors to 
criminals of every class. 

Some persons have tried to create the im- 
pression that Mr. Berger is excluded merely 
because he is a Socialist. It is not so. He has 
been a Member of Congress before, when he 
was as much of a Socialist as he is now, and 
no one objected. Congress will admit as many 
law-abiding Socialists as the different constit- 
uencies may elect, but criminals and traitors 
it will continue to exclude. 


° 9 
THE NEW YORK SOCIALISTS 


LTHOUGH people in general did not pro- 

test when Congress excluded Mr. Berger, 

a great many persons strongly objected 

when the Assembly of New York suspended 

five Socialists from membership. Significantly 

enough the Bar Association of New York, a 

preéminently conservative organization, joined 
in the protest. 

There is of course a clear distinction between 
the two cases. Mr. Berger was excluded from 
Congress, not because he was a Socialist, but 
because he had been regularly convicted in 
court of disloyalty and of violation of law. 
‘*His trouble,’’ as one epigramimatic critic 
wrote, ‘‘was not Socialism, but Germanism. ’’ 

Unlike Mr. Berger, the five men who were 
suspended from their seats at Albany are not 
accused of disloyalty. They are members of 
a political organization that admits minors and 
aliens to its voting membership, and that con- 
sequently might be bound in political action by 
principles adopted through the votes of aliens 
and of children. They had expressed sympathy 
with revolutionary movements abroad. But 
the regularity of their election was not con- 
tested; they had given no personal cause for 
offense ; they had broken no law and had never 
been brought before the courts. 

The Companion believes that most of the 
political ideas that those men hold are mis- 
taken, but it does not think that the men should 
be penalized for holding them. Ours is a gov- 
ernment by discussion, and it can thrive only as 
free discussion is permitted and encouraged— 
not throttled. If the Socialist assemblymen have 
been actually guilty of disloyalty or of incit- 
ing others to crime, let the offense be charged 
against them and proved in court. Then they 
should be excluded from their seats just as Mr. 
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Berger was. So long as they merely advocate 
at Albany certain political theories, however 
mistaken those theories may appear to most 
Americans, they are as much entitled to their 
representative rights and privileges as the most 
orthodox of their colleagues. 
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ACID LAUGHTER 


LL laughter has its element of delight and 

A charm. When we can laugh, it shows 

others that at least for the moment 

we have a certain repose of spirit, and by the 

mere act of laughing we invite others to share 
it with us. 

Yet too much of common laughter tends to 
bitterness. What the sources of the humorous 
may be is a very complicated question. It is 
certain that most of us are too ready to find 
them in the follies of our neighbors. If we are 
thoughtful by temperament, we may fill our 
comic moments with the inconsistencies and 
irrelevancies of the greater movement of the 
world. There is matter for mirth there to last 
forever. But for most of us the laugh comes 
more easily over Mrs. Jones’s odd taste in hats 
or the unfortunate manners of the Wilkinson 
family; and we can find unlimited mild jests 
in the efforts of our friends across the street to 
show their new riches, or to conceal their old 
poverty, or to find their way into that circle 
of society in which we move naturally—with 
the very same burning desire to get out of it. 

Wit, or would-be wit, is the lubricant of 
conversation, which would be a stiff and wooden 
thing without it. But too much of social wit 
consists of cruel anecdotes, harsh comment 
and satirical reflection on the weaknesses and 
shortcomings of our fellows. Those things 
amuse us at the time; they are likely to leave 
an unpleasant taste afterwards. People who 
are expert in them may be sought for social 
purposes, but they are rarely liked or trusted. 

This bitter side of laughter tends to discredit 
it with staid and serious persons. The wise 
man said that the laughter of a fool is like 
the crackling of thorns under a pot, and we all 
have so much of the fool in us that it is not 
always easy to distinguish wise laughter from 
foolish. There have been earnest souls who 
would even exclude laughter from life alto- 
gether. You might as well try to exclude sun- 
shine because in excess it will dry and blight 
and wither. The best laughter, the true, rich 
laughter that smooths the creases out of souls, 
that blows the dust out of them and keeps them 
fresh and sweet and wholesome, has its root, 
not in unkindness or bitterness, but in hope 
and love and joy. It is a fountain of pure mer- 
riment, which dances and sparkles like a sunlit 
brook, and among all the gifts of God to man 
few are so good and scarcely one is better. 
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RAISING THE RUSSIAN BLOCKADE 


S was foreshadowed in these columns sev- 
A eral weeks ago, the Supreme Council of 
the Allies at Paris has begun to reverse 
its policy toward Russia. The embargo against 
trade with soviet Russia, which has been in 
effect ever since the rise of the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment to power, is lifted. The free exchange 
of manufactured goods from the Western na- 
tions for grain and flax and whatever else 
Russia can find to export is to be permitted. It 
is true that the dealings are to be, not with the 
soviet government or its agents, but with the 
peasants’ codperative societies. It is likewise 
true that the Allied Council was careful to add 
that it is as far as ever from recognizing or 
approving the government of Lenine. But 
everyone knows that the soviet government 
ean seize what it likes in Russia; and it is 
equally clear that the resumption of trade 
relations between countries that have been at 
odds is a step toward more friendly and 
peaceful political relations between them. 

The raising of the Russian blockade has 
been inevitable since the anti-Bolshevik cam- 
paigns of Kolchak and Denikine broke down. 
With their defeat the policy of the Allies con- 
cerning Russia went likewise to pieces. There 
were only two things to do: to invade Russia 
and crush the Bolshevik government, or to 
admit that as a matter of fact it was successful 
—at least for the moment—and let the natural 
relations of trade, if not the artificial relations 
of diplomacy, have being once more. 

Mr. Lloyd George is credited with having 
proposed and defended the peaceful course. He 
has long felt the impossibility of rousing Great 
Britain to a real war with Russia. Persia and 
India are in peril from the oncoming rush of 
Bolshevism, but the English people are in no 
mood to fight just now. Mr. Lloyd George is 





an inspired opportunist. He hopes by this 





generous overture toward Russia to regain his 
standing with some of the Liberal elements 
that are deserting the coalition ministry and 
joining the rising Labor party and to find a 
means of checking the Bolshevik advance by 
negotiation rather than by force of arms. He 
had some difticulty, no doubt, in convincing 
M. Clémenceau; but M. Clémenceau, about to 
step aside from public life, was too tired to 
object long—and unable perhaps to suggest any 
better policy. 

In this country the decision will on the whole 
be popular. Our business men have for a long 
time been generally in favor of trade with 
Russia; and most of our people have been sus- 
picious of attempts to draw us into war with 
that country and unable to understand why we 
should not exchange products with a people 
with whom we are not openly at war. Of course 
we hesitate to put additional supplies into the 
hands of the Bolsheviki, who are pledged to 
destroy everywhere the beliefs and institutions 
in which most Americans have confidence. But 
Mr. Hoover expresses the opinion of many 
when he says that this policy will really lead 
to the breakdown of Bolshevism, since it will 
demonstrate to the Russians that Lenine speaks 
falsely when he attributes to the Allied block- 
ade the hardship and suffering in that unhappy 
country. When the blockade is raised it will 
appear that Russia has almost nothing to offer 
in return for the things it needs, and that only 
the economic policy of the Bolsheviki is respon- 
sible for the poverty of Russia. It is conceiva- 
ble that what seems like a counsel of despair 
and of surrender on the part of the Allied 
Council may in the end prove the most effective, 
as it would certainly be the least expensive, way 
of bringing about the downfall of Bolshevism. 
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LINCOLN’S FATHER 


UCH has been made of Lincoln’s'lowly 
M origin and the crude conditions of his 

childhood and youth. That he made 
such splendid use of the little with which he 
began life has always been attributed to the 
character and influence of his mother, Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln, and his stepmother, Sarah 
Bush Lincoln. Of his father and his father’s 
people little has been said, and that little 
has been used to point out what he lacked 
rather than to record what he had. 

Both Lincoln’s mother and his stepmother 
were women of great beauty of character, whose 
service to history is that one of them imparted 
to the boy and the other encouraged in him a 
love of the higher and more beautiful things 
of life. Thomas Lincoln, the boy’s father, we 
have been taught to think of as rude even in 
comparison with his frontier neighbors; as 
shiftless and poverty-stricken even for the 
times in which he lived. In recent years we 
have learned that he was otherwise, but the 
old picture is hard to erase. 

It is a pathetic picture from beginning to 
end. A ten-year-old boy, the scion of good 
Southern stock, sees his father killed at his side 
by Indians. The property—and it was seven- 
teen thousand dollars: no small sum in those 
days—went to the two older sons; the youngest 
was thrown out on the world to shift for him- 
self as ‘‘a wandering labor boy’’ before he 
had even learned to read. We know what in 
those times was required of a boy in the way 
of hours and work ; yet Thomas Lincoln before 
he was twenty-five had learned the trade of 
carpenter and cabinetmaker, had the best set 
of tools in the county and owned a farm that 
he had bought with his earnings. He was 
recognized as a skillful craftsman, but was 
regarded as shiftless because, though he would 
work industriously enough when a job came 
to him, he would not seek one. Unambitious 
he may have been, but shiftless he was not. 

Besides being a good workman, Thomas 
Lincoln was known as ‘‘a very quiet sort of 
man,’’ ‘‘good-natured and obliging,’’ full of 
plain, strong ‘‘horse sense’’ ; determined in his 
opinions and able and willing to defend them; 
moral and religious. Those are not the charac- 
teristics of a weak man. 

Nor can it fairly be laid to shiftlessness that 
he changed his place of residence several times. 
One change—that from Spencer County, Indi- 
ana, to the Sangamon country in central Illinois 
—was a mark of enterprise and intelligence; 
and all of the changes may charitably be laid 
to the vision that danced before the eyes of so 
many of the pioneers and that seduced them 
with promises of better land and easier condi- 
tions of life. 

The best evidence that Lincoln’s father was 
worthy of respect is that Lincoln himself 
seems to have respected him. At any rate, he 
worked for him until he reached his majority 





and a little after that, and there is no record 
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that he ever spoke a disparaging or disre- 
spectful word of him. 

It may be that the ‘‘quiet sort of man’’ of 
whom we know so little is worthy of a very 
deep respect; that from his honest and skillful 
craftsmanship the great President drew his 
own instinct for straightforward and enduring 
york ; that from the ‘‘man of determined opin- 
ions,’’ so able and willing to defend them, he 
derived some of the iron in his own character ; 
and that from the ‘‘good-natured and obliging’ 
father he may have inherited some of the 
tenderness and charity that made him the best- 
beloved of all our Presidents. 

Let us then hang a little votive wreath to 
the memory of poor, plain, unsung Thomas 


Lincoln. 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From January 22 to January 28) 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—The 

sensation of the week‘was the Hoover 
boom. From Republicans and Democrats alike 
came unsolicited expressions of confidence in 
him. He is without strong party affiliations 
and is actually being urged for nomination by 
prominent members of both parties. 
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ABINET CHANGES.—On January 27 
President Wilson appointed Mr. David 
F. Houston ‘Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Houston has been Secretary of Agriculture 
since March 6, 1913. Mr. 
Edwin T. Meredith of 
Iowa was appointed to 
sueeeed Mr. Houston in 
the Department of Agri- 
eulture. ° 


ONGRESS.— The | 
negotiations that | 
concern an agreementby 
which the peace treaty 
could be ratified pro- 
ceeded, but seemed less 
likely to succeed. Eight 
of the ‘‘irreconcilable’’ 
opponents of the treaty among the Republicans 
threatened to break with the party if the 
Committee on Foreign Relations accepted any 
modification of the Lodge reservations. —-On 
January 22 the House passed the rivers and 
harbors bill, appropriating $12, 400,000. It also 
passed the bill raising the pay of enlisted men 
in the navy. On January 26 the Senate passed 
the bill appropriating $6,500,000 to stimulate 
the teaching of English and citizenship to 
aliens and illiterate natives. —— The Senate, 
by a vote of 33 to 30, refused to consider a 
resolution censuring Adm. Sims for his con- 
duct with regard to the award of navy medals. 
——The Senate Military Committee voted to 
include a provision for compulsory military 
training in the army reorganization bill. 
Ss 


OMAN SUFFRAGE.—On January 27 

the legislature of Wyoming in special 
session ratified the nineteenth amendment to 
the Constitution.——The legislatures of Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina declined to ratify. 


oS 


EWBERRY TRIAL.— The case against 
Senator Newberry of Michigan and other 
members of the Republican organizations, who 
are charged with corruption and illegal activi- 
ties in the recent Senatorial election, was 
called at Grand Rapids on January 27. 
9 
HE REDS.—The Secretary of Labor gave 
a decision in the case of a Communist 
who protested against deportation, that the 
Communist party is in conspiracy to overthrow 
the government and institutions of this coun- 
try, and that alien members of that party are 
properly arrested and deported by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. —- Eighty-five members of the 
Communist party were indicted by the Chi- 
cago grand jury on January 23. The list of 
indictments includes Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes 
and Mr. N. Hourwich, editor of Novy Mir. 
eo 
EXICO.—The subcommittee of the Senate 
investigating Mexican affairs received 
testimony to show that high officials, including 
even President Carranza himself, were cog- 
nizant of raids on the territory of the United 
States in 1915, and giving encouragement to 
plans for fomenting a revolution in Texas. — 
Mr. Henry P. Fletcher, our ambassador to 
Mexico, has resigned his post. 
e 
ERMANY.—In accordance with the terms 
of the treaty, German troops began the 
evacuation of Danzig, Flensburg, in Schleswig, 
and the region of Oppeln, in upper Silesia, on 
January 24.—On leaving the criminal court 
building in Berlin, where he was prosecuting 
Dr. Helfferich, former Vice Chancellor, on a 
charge of slander and defamation of character, 
Herr Erzberger, the Minister of Finance, was 
wounded by a pistol shot fired by a former 





DAVID F. HOUSTON 


numbers were at once hurried into Berlin, for | 
it was feared that the attempt on Herr Erz- | 
berger’s life was the prelude to a monarchist 
uprising on the Kaiser’s birthday, January 27. | 
That day passed quietly. —The government | 
has suppressed all the leading newspapers of | 
the Communists, including Freiheit and Die 
Rote Fahne. ° 


EACE COUNCIL.—The Council of Am- 
bassadors is sitting in Paris to bring toa 
conclusion the business of the peace left unfin- 
ished by the dissolved Supreme Council. — 
To the demand of the Allied powers that it 
surrender the former Kaiser for trial, the | 
Dutch government replied that it cannot be | 
bound by the peace treaty, to which it is not 
a party, and that the national honor would 
not permit the surrender of a political refugee | 
who had intrusted himself to the free institu- | 
tions of Holland. ——The Jugo-Slav govern- | 
ment was given a few more days for the con- | 
sideration of the settlement of the Adriatic | 
question proposed by the Supreme Council.— | 





fied the Council of Ambassadors that this 
country intended to recognize the republic of 
Armenia very shortly. 
e 
USSIA.— The anti-Bolshevik army in} 
southern Russia was strong enough, | 
according to reports from that region, to throw 
back Bolshevist cavalry that had crossed the 
river Don. But the Reds took Perekop, in the 
Crimea, and were said to be advancing on 
Odessa and Sebastopol. —— It was reported that 
the Japanese government had decided to with- 
draw its troops from Siberia to the border of 
Manchuria, near Harbin. —-American soldiers 
in eastern Siberia have been in several clashes 
with the troops of Gen. Semenoff. A report 
from Chita declared that a number of Ameri- 
ean engineers and Red Cross workers had 
fallen into the hands of the Bolsheviki at 
Kliuchinskaya.—- A number of business 
houses that desire to open trade with Russia 
sent a delegation to see the Secretary of State 
in order to urge that this country follow the 
example of the Allied governments and permit 
trade at least with the codperative societies 
of Russia.— A conference of Esthonians, 
Poles, Letts and Lithuanians held in Helsing- 
fors, Finland, appointed a commission to work 
out a plan for a defensive alliance against 
soviet Russia. The enmity between Poles and 
Lithuanians is a stumblingblock in the way of 
such an alliance, and the Lithuanians are said 
to prefer an agreement with Germany, or even 
with Russia, to an alliance with Poland. —— 
Testifying before a Senate committee, Mr. L. 
C. A. K. Martens, the soviet ‘‘ambassador’’ to 
the United States, as he calls himself, said that 
soviet Russia was now strong enough to fight 
the world, and would no longer encourage 
revolutionary propaganda in other countries 
as a defensive measure. 
e 
HE SOCIALISTS.— The investigation 
into the fitness of the suspended Socialist 
Assemblymen to occupy seats in the New York 
Legislature began on January 22 before the 
Judiciary Committee of the Assembly. Messrs. 
Morris Hillquit and Seymour Stedman ap- 
peared for the suspended members, and 
Attorney - General Newton, Mr. John B. 
Stanchfield and Mr. Martin W. Littleton con- 
ducted the case against them. The report of a 
speech by August Claessens, one of the sus- 
pended men, in which he vigorously inveighed 
against the government and people of the 
United States, and certain pamphlets and 
books published by various Socialist organiza- 
tions, were presented as evidence of the essen- 
tial disloyalty of members of the Socialist 
party. It was asserted also that on the subject 
of the state militia, the Socialist party doctrines 
were in conflict with the duty imposed on 
Assemblymen by the state constitution. Former 
Mayor Lunn of Schenectady testified that public 
officials elected as Socialists had to put their 
“ resignations in the 
hands of the party com- 
mittee to be used when- 
ever the committee saw 
fit. 8 


RANCE.— The 
Millerand cabinet 
received a vote of con- 
fidence in the Chamber 





Ambassador Wallace of the United States noti- | 





of Deputies, though M. 





Interior, was savagely 
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the Chamber as having been in sympathy with 
the defeatist party of MM. Caillaux and Malvy. 
The retirement of M. Steeg was predicted. 
—-The French War Council has been recon- 
stituted, and Marshal Pétain named vice pres- 


armies in time of war. 
e 

TALY.—A general strike on the Italian rail- 

ways seriously interfered with the industry 
and communications of the country. The gov- 
ernment was firm, and after a few days the 
men voted to return to work. In some towns 
there were revolutionary demonstrations, but 





officer named Hirschfeld. Troops in large 





they were quieted without much difficulty. 


Steeg, Minister of the | 


attacked on the floor of | 


ident and commander in chief of the French | 
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| i igen you can enjoy eating bran at the 
very time it will do you the most good 
—at breakfast. We have created a new, 
appetizing cereal food of bran. It is light, 
pleasing, with a gratifying flavor. It neither 
looks nor tastes like ordinary bran, and it is 
ready to eat. 


Thousands of people who have been dis- 
appointed by the flat tastelessness of ordinary 
bran, and by the necessity of waiting till 
baking day in order to prepare it for use, are 
now delighted because they can get the im- 
mediate benefit of Kellogg’s Krumbled bran. 


Try it yourself Buy a package of your 
grocer. Recipes for splendid muffins, pan- 
cakes, etc., on each package. Be sure that 
it bears this signature— 


WK Hellogg 
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THE MENACE OF THE 
COMMONPLACE 
BY RUTH LAMBERT JONES 


AM afraid— 


My life has been so small, 

So void of the heights of joy and pain! 
I am afraid 
That I shall fall 

Into the level of a petty plane. 


I am afraid 
That, should a crisis rise, 
Should spacious vistas be revealed at last, 
I’d be dismayed 
And weak. Or would not recognize 
The challenge of the hour till twas past! 


= 


WATERMARKS 


E had filled the sheet in his typewriter, 
and wished for more paper on which to 
complete his rough draft ; so he reached 
down into the wastebasket and drew 
out a business letter that was clean on 
one side. The sheet was stiff and heavy, 

and as he put it into the machine he noticed a 

watermark in the centre. Holding it up to the light, 

he saw that it was a large United States seal four 
or five inches in diameter. 

The watermark was almost invisible. It did not 
show to the eye except when the paper was held 
a certain way, and it did not change the nature of 
the paper or in general the use to which it was 
put. It was still letter paper, as it would have been 
without the mark. But it did have a real meaning, 
nevertheless. It meant that the paper belonged 
tothe United States government, and that it was to 
be used in the service of the United States. The 
letterhead at the top gave a list of the House 
Committee on Patents, and the letter itself was 
signed by a certain Congressman. 

The watermark did not change the nature of the 
paper, but it gave it standing before the world as 
United States government paper. It fixed its place 
and indicated its service. 

There is a similar mark in the soul of every true 
Christian — not a half-invisible watermark but a 
blood mark wholly invisible to the human eye. 
This mark does not change his nature—he is still 
human—and often it does not change very greatly 
the use to which his life is to be put. He still does 
his daily work. He meets temptations; he bears 
burdens; he carries responsibilities; ‘he enjoys 
pleasures; he endeavors to help his fellowmen. 
But it does have a very real meaning, neverthe- 
less. It means that he has standing in heaven as 
belonging to the kingdom of heaven. He bears 
the watermark of the kingdom of God, which is 
the blood of Jesus Christ. It means that his place 
is fixed here in the service of Christ and that his 
place is assured there in the presence of God. It 
means that his service is determined. It means 
work, sacrifice, love, sympathy, help, even as be- 
fore—but now all for the One whose he is and 
Whow he serves. ° 


“NEIGHBORING ROUND” 


OU just came from the Martins’, didn’t 
you?” asked Mrs. Dinsmore, as her 
new pastor drank a cup of tea before 
beginning the serious consultation on 
parish affairs for which he had been in- 
vited. “Miss Martin is really one of the 

most valuable young women in our church, isn’t 

she, Dr. Clark?” 

“I am inclined to say invaluable,” said Dr. 
Clark with the cordial smile that had endeared 
him to the hearts of his various parishioners for 
forty years. “To a pastor coming to a new people, 
any person, young or old, who can give such inti- 
mate and sympathetic side lights into the hearts of 
his parishioners is a perfect godsend.” 

“IT must tell her!” cried Mrs. Dinsmore. “Janet 
will be so delighted!” 

“Janet?” repeated Dr. Clark in a puzzled voice. 
“*Why, I thought her name was Anne!” 

“Oh, you simply have confused the sisters!’ 
said Mrs. Dinsmore briskly. “There are two, Janet 
and Anne. It’s Janet Martin who is active in the 
missionary society, the social service committee, 
the needlework guild, the Sunday school. She told 
me yesterday that she went to a committee meet- 
ing every single night last week. She’s in a great 
deal of other charitable work, too.” 

“‘And her sister Anne? What does she do?” 

“Why, nothing, really. She does have a Sunday- 
school class, I believe, but aside from that—she 
doesr’t do anything!” 

“Just stays at home? Or goes in for society?” 

“Anne Martin is just queer, Dr. Clark. She’s not 
like other girls. 1 don’t mean that she shuts her- 
self up at home; but she doesn’t take her leisure 
for worth-while things. She doesn’t even go in for 
society or clubs or anything like that, let alone 
church. Really, I can’t think of anything to de- 
scribe her but a phrase that a countrified great- 
aunt of mine once used. I asked her one morning 
where she had been, and she said, ‘Oh, just out 
neighboring round.’ 

“That’s what Anne Martin does. Just ‘neighbors 
round.’ Hears that the Samsons have a new baby, 
and goes over and stays hours to help. You’d think 
it was her family. And the same when it died, too. 
Meets somebody else, and stops to talk and laugh 
for ten or fifteen minutes. Hears from them that 
somebody else’s grandmother’s sister-in-law is 
sick, or that some new family has moved in on the 
other side of the town, and picks some flowers and 
starts off to call! Just informally, you know. 

“As for her Sunday-school class, I should think 
the mothers would be wild. They run to Anne with 
every little thing. She even goes shopping with 
them! Can’t you see how it is? When she might be 
of such service in the church and the world?” 

Dr. Clark laid aside his teacup. ‘I understand 
as I never did before,” he said slowly, “how Miss 
Anne Martin has been able to help me as she has. 
Miss Janet is, as you say, an excellent worker, 
and the church is very fortunate to have such effi- 
cient hands; but the help that no committee can 
give has come from the girl who just ‘neighbors 
round’ and gets into people’s hearts and lives. 

“Perhaps you didn’t know, Mrs. Dinsmore, that 
when the Samsons’ new baby died, Mrs. Samson 
said that since God had taken her baby she wanted 
nothing of the church except to bury it. Anne Mar- 
tin was ‘neighboring round’ on the day when Mrs. 
Samson suddenly broke down, and in less than 
ten minutes after that happened Anne had come 
for me in her car and had taken me over there 


























“Tt was she who told me about two new families 
over on Victor Place who had been to our church 
half a dozen times without anyone’s noticing. She 
discovered that one of them had lost a son in the 
war, and told me so that I could mention him when 
we had our church ‘hero day.’ You know what 
that meant to his mother. 
“It was she who told me that the girls wanted a 
Girls’ Sunday just once. Nothing has ever helped 
us to get hold of the girls like that. It’s Anne 
Martin who tells me the doubts that are perplexing 
our young people and the things that they need 
and long to find in their church, the joy that has 
come to one family, the anxiety that is worrying 
another.” 

“Anne Martin!” exclaimed Mrs. Dinsmore. 
“Doing all that! And I was criticizing her for being 
so useless! Well, I am ashamed!” 
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FORGOTTEN SERVICE 


V ie EN Fulton’s steamboats, the New Orleans 
and the Vesuvius, proved to be. unable to 
ascend the Mississippi and were used only 

between New Orleans and Natchez, traders from 

Pittsburgh to New Orleans were keenly disap- 

pointed. The flatboats, or crude arks, by which 

goods were carried downstream were left at the 
lowest port, and the crews were obliged to return 
overland through the wilderness, where they en- 
countered many dangers and hardships. Although 
barges with sails could ascend the rivers, the trip 
was perilous and took six'months. It remained for 

Capt. Henry Miller Shreve to adapt the steamboat 

to river traffic. 

Capt. Shreve, who owned a line of barges, set 
about to contrive a steam engine that would regu- 
late its own motions like clockwork, and eventu- 
ally he succeeded in making by steam the return 
trip from New Orleans to St. Louis. In other round 
trips he carried supplies for Gen. Jackson. 

His new boat, the Enterprise, was the first to 
ascend the Ohio to Louisville, and the trip marked 





HENRY M. SHREVE 


an epoch in the history of the city. But Shreve now 
discarded his old engine and invented a new one, 
which weighed only one twentieth as much as the 
Fulton engine and used only two fifths as much 
fuel. This he installed on the Washington, the 
first double-decker in Western waters. He then 
built the George Washington, the first boat with 
an upper, or hurricane, deck. 

How the upper cabin came to be called the 
texas is an interesting story, which Mr. Winston 
Churchill tells in his novel, The Crisis. Before 
Shreve’s time the cabins had been merely cur- 
tained off, but Shreve built wooden rooms and 
named them after the different states—Kentucky 
and Illinois and Pennsylvania. When a man came 
aboard he would say, “What state am I in, cap?” 
When the big cabin appeared on top, it was at once 
named “Texas,” for the largest of the states, which 
has become the technical name for it. 

In 1829 Capt. Shreve invented a boat that amazed 
the people of his time. The rivers then were very 
dangerous on account of the driftwood and débris 
that had accumulated, but Shreve said he could 
build a boat that would beat the snags to pieces 
and pull them out by steam, and he did. There was 
one pile of drift called the Red River Raft, one 
hundred and sixty miles long, and the government 
gave Shreve the contract for clearing it out. The 
benefit to the country was estimated at three mil- 
lion dollars, but the cost of the entire venture was 
only one tenth of that. 

Shreve’s headquarters while this work was going 
on were named Shreveport. Since then the place 
has grown from a camp on a muddy bank to one 
of the most important Southern cities. For some 
reason the memory of this remarkable man, who 
was born of Quaker parents in New Jersey in 1785 
and died in St. Louis at the age of sixty-nine, has 
not been perpetuated as it deserves. 
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“TOTHER SIDE UP” 


sa VERYTHING ’pears to be tother side 
up,” remarked Uncle Ben Peters as he set- 
tled himself in his chair at Ezra Gifford’s 
general store. “Yes, sir, everything ’pears to be 
tother side up. Can’t git enough to eat unless you’re 
a millionaire or a plumber. Makes me think of a 
time when father and me wuz coastin’. 

“We used to make Hyannis in the Lucy Blos- 
som, and while we waited for the wind to shift 
we’d hire a hoss and buggy and drive over to 
Osterville to see the folks. One time we put in on 
the way to Boston with a load of coal for Medford. 
Comin’ over Pollock Rip we’d had purty rough 
weather. Lost part of our riggin’, and was leakin’ 
good. So while the repairs wuz bein’ made, we 
decided to see the home folks, ez usual, and we 
hired a rig from Hiram Crocker and driv over. 

‘We didn’t hev any barn at our place, and ez 
*twas warm weather pa hitched the old hoss to an 
apple tree. He wa’n’t much used to hosses, fer he 
done most of his cruisin’ on the sea, and he wouldn’t 
take backwater frum none uv ’em. He did sartin’ 
hate ter reef wussern pizen. I’ve seen him goin’ 
round Point Jude in a sou’easterly with all sails 
set when every other skipper would be reefed 
down purty snug. 

“Wal, ez I wuz sayin’, pa didn’t know much 
about hosses. He hitched this one with plenty er 
warp out so it could feed all round the tree, jest ez 





he would hev anchored a vessel so she wouldn’t 





drag. We looked out purty soon, and the critter wuz 
foul of the rope and down on the ground waillerin’ 
in the trough of the sea, so to speak. So we went 
out and untied his moorin’s, and pa ’lowed he’d 
fix him; so he got a heavy stick of stove wood and 
hitched it to one end of the rope and then rove 
tother end of the rope through a block he’d lashed 
to a branch of the tree and made it fast to the 
hoss’s head, pa’s idea bein’ that the stick of wood 
wuz goin’ to take up the slack in the rope and 
allow the beast to feed without gittin’ tangled up. 

“We watched the old hoss, and he got along 
fust-rate, so pa and me went into the house, and 
pa said all you needed wuz a leetle common sense 
on water or land. 

“I got through supper fust and looked out to see 
how pa’s riggin’ worked, and there was that hoss 
up near the tree with his nose held right up among 
the branches. The stick of wood was a leetle too 
heavy, and as the hoss fed nearer and nearer the 
tree it took up the slack, and bimeby it pulled 
the hoss’s head up. Mebbe the rope caught in the 
pulley or suthin’; anyway, he couldn’t git his head 
down to feed nohow. 

“IT wuz jest goin’ to tell pa when the Methodist 
preacher driv up and saw the hoss with his head 
stuck up in the apple tree. The preacher wuzadry 
kind uv a cuss. He looked the situation over fore 
and aft, and then he hollered, ‘’Hiel!’—pa’s name 
was Jehiel, you’ll recollect,—‘’Hiel!’ ez loud ez 
he could. 

“Pa come to the door to see what wuz wanted, 
and the preacher sez, ‘’Hiel, if you’d hitch that air 
hoss up by tother end he’d feed better.’ 

“That’s jest the way with things now. Hitch ’em 
tother end up and we’ll all feed better. Wal, if ye 
ain’t got any sugar, I’ll take the paper home to 


ma.” 
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THE IRON STIRRUP 


Y the time Jonathan Wells and Wesley Ste- 
B phens reached young manhood they were the 

closest of friends ; and as it was customary in 
the part of Illinois where they lived for farmers to 
buy young cattle in the fall, fatten them during 
the winter and sell them for beef in the spring, the 
two often saddied their horses and rode together 
across prairies and through forests to buy stock. 
On such journeys they always had to carry with 
them the money to pay for the cattle, and as they 
drove large herds that sometimes amounted to a 
great deal. Frequently they would ride for a day 
or so without passing a house or seeing any other 
person, and many times when night came on they 
hobbled their horses and made their beds under 
the open sky. 

On one occasion they were carrying about twelve 
hundred dollars, a larger sum than had ever been 
intrusted to them before. In those days it was a 
small fortune, and when they turned in for the 
night Wesley placed the buckskin bag of money 
under his head. When he woke, the sun was rising 
and Jonathan was already saddling the horse. 
Wesley was not lazy, but they had ridden hard the 
previous day, and they had another hard day’s 
riding before them; so he was content for the 
moment to lie perfectly still and look at Jonathan 
through half-open eyes. 

He wondered first why Jonathan said nothing to 
him; then what he was doing with the stirrup. He 
seemed to be hastily loosening the stirrup from the 
saddle, and at the same time he was looking at 
Wesley as if calculating his distance. A paralyzing 
thought leaped into Wesley’s mind. Could Jona- 
than be preparing to kill him with the heavy iron 
stirrup and then run away with the money? “Jon- 
athan!”’ he tried to call; but the word froze in his 
throat, for Jonathan drew back his arm and hurled 
the iron missile directly at his face. 

With a swish, the stirrup passed over him 
scarcely two inches from his head and struck with 
a heavy thud behind him. With a hoarse cry of 
surprise and anger, Wesley sprang to his feet. But 
Jonathan was dancing about and clapping his 
hands. 

“Praise God! Praise God!” he shouted. “Wes- 
ley, look behind you!” 

Wesley looked round. A foot from the spot where 
his head had rested lay a huge rattlesnake, its 
head crushed under the impact of the heavy stirrup. 


ee 
A HISTORIC FLAG 


HE famous banner that Pizarro carried to 
the conquest of Peru has been the subject of 
many discussions. Gen. San Martin, his 
biographers and the historians of the extreme 
south, according to a bulletin of the Pan-American 
Union, were convinced that the victor of Chaca- 
buco possessed the standard until his death in 
Europe. But this belief was proved erroneous 
when Don Ricardo Palma published the story of 
the real gonfalon with the arms of the Spanish 
kings on one side and the Apostle St. James on the 
other, which is preserved in the ancient temple of 
the sun that the conquistadores converted into a 
Catholic temple. 
It is certain that the municipality of Lima pre- 
sented to Gen. San Martin, by act of April 4, 1821, 
an ancient Spanish standard, which the council 





THE TWO FIELDS OF THE STANDARD 
OF PIZARRO 


declared to be the standard of Pizarro. “The 
people of Lima,” Sefior Palma explains, ‘‘mistak- 
enly called this banner the standard of Pizarro 
and accepted it without question as the war pen- 
non brought by the Spaniards for the conquest. As 
the error descended from generation to generation 
without contradiction, it finally became traditional 
and historical.” 

The real standard of Pizarro was all the time in 
Cuzco in the temple with other flags of the con- 
quest. When Gen. Sucre entered the city December 
25, 1824, ‘‘the public buildings, archives, war mate- 
rial, flags and ancient standards, everything that 
belonged to the government of the colony,” were 
given over to him by the terms of Ayacucho’s sur- 
render. From among those flags the marshal took 
the standard of Pizarro to send it as a special gift to 
the liberator, Simon Bolivar. Bolivar in turn pre- 
sented it to the city of Caracas, Venezuela, and in 
that city it has ever since been preserved. It hangs 





According to an account of the standard written 
by a native chronicler more than three hundred 
years ago, the banner was carried at the taking of 
Granada, January 2, 1492, was taken by Columbus 
on his first voyage to the New World, borne by the 
Spaniards during the Conquest of Mexico, and 
then preserved in the city of Nombre de Dios in 
what is now Panama, whence Pizarro took it for 
the conquest of Peru. 
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THE OLD CLOCK OF PRAGUE 


EW clocks are as interesting as the one in 

Prague, the ancient capital of picturesque 

Bohemia, that Mr. Nevin O. Winter tells 
about in Travel. I was passing by the old city hall, 
he says, when I noticed a small crowd standing on 
the sidewalk and looking up at the curious old 
clock that had attracted my attention before. 
“What has happened?” [ asked a bystander. 





“We are just watching the clock,” he replied. 
“Wait until the half hour strikes and you will see 
what happens.” 

It was only a few minutes before the half hour; 
so I waited. Presently two little windows above 
the dial opened, and figures of the apostles and of 
Christ giving his blessing appeared. By the side 
of the great dial were four statuettes. Death rang 
a bell, a Turk shook his head, a miser shook his 
purse, and a vain fool held a looking-glass. At the 
last stroke of the clock a rooster above the dial 
crowed. This old astronomical clock, which has 
been running now more than four hundred years, 
used to be considered as one of the wonders of the 


world, 
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MR. LINCOLN AND THE LITTLE GIRL 


N a bright morning in February, 1861, writes 
an old friend of The Companion, I, a child of 
ten years, was one of a crowd that gathered 

at the railway station of our village to meet the 
eastbound express that was bearing President- 
elect Abraham Lincoln to his inauguration at 
Washington. 

In the crowd was a girl, a year or two older than 
I, who had written a letter to the man for whom 
we waited and had received an answer from him. 
She had seen a campaign picture of Lincoln that 
showed the gaunt, smooth-shaven face that is now 
so familiar, and in her-letter she had told him that 
she thought a beard would improve his looks, and 
had added that, although she knew he could not 
answer her letter, she wished his little girl would. 
But her letter pleased him so much that he did 
answer it and said that he had no little girl to do 
it for him. 

When the train rolled in and Mr. Lincoln ap- 
peared on the front platform of his car, I mistook 
him for a citizen of our village, quite a handsome 
man, and asked what Mr. George F—— was doing 
up there. So I have always remembered him as 
better-looking than historians represent him to 
have been. 

He smiled and bowed to the cheering crowd, and 
then said, “This is where my little girl lives. Is 
she here?” 

Lifted on the shoulders of two men, she was car- 
ried through the crowd and handed up to where 
he stood. He stooped and kissed her, and said, 
stroking his beard, “You see, I have followed 
your advice.” Then, as the train moved on, he 
appeared on the rear platform and waved a large 
flag, which floated above the car. 

After he was settled in the White House, Mr. 
Lincoln wrote to the parents of the little girl and 
asked them to let him adopt her as his daughter, 
but they felt that they could not spare her even to 
the President of the United States. That was not 
known in the village, but I learned of it years after- 
wards from a member of the child’s family. 
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A STEEPLEJACK IN WAR TIME 


STEEPLEJACK’S life even in time of peace 
A is liable to be unpleasantly thrilling now 
and then, but when a man follows such a 
vocation amid flying shells the thrills are liable 
to be continuous. As I was a steeplejack, a con- 
tributor to Answers writes, I was selected for ob- 
servation work on a lofty chimney in the Ypres 
area. I had seated myself on a board that I had 
rigged near the top of the chimney when, to my 
dismay, a German shell tore a hole through the 
brickwork about six feet below me and made the 
whole chimney sway. 

The ladder by which I was to descend was 
smashed by the shell, but I had a rope with me, 
luckily, and, fixing one end of it to the chimney 
top, I quickly let myself down to the undamaged 
part of the ladder. Hardly had I done so when 
another shell carried away the upper part of 
the chimney altogether. 
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A MODERN VERSION 


LITTLE girl in Sunday school was telling the 
story of the creation. “And so,’’ she said, 

“Eve was made out of Adam’s rib, and —” 
*““My ma says,” put in Peter Harris, who was the 
son of the laziest man in town, “‘that she wouldn’t 
so much mind being a man’s rib. It’s being a man’s 





to-day in the hall of the council chamber atCaracas. 


backbone that makes her mad.” 
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THE ANDIRONS 


BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Before the fire, to warm themselves, 
The andirons stand, like little elves ; 
While the old clock above them ticks 
They toast their toes upon the bricks. 


Without, when stars are in the sky, 
The other elves go racing by, 

And climb the sill, cold nights and fair, 
To see their brothers standing there. 


They tap upon the window glass: 

“Come out and watch the brief 
night pass! 

The fairy king in Frosty Lane 

Will change you into elves again.” 


Yet never do they seem to hear 

The little voices, shrill and clear. 

I'm quite surprised to find, each day, 
They still are standing there that way. 


And pussy purs, and grandma's chair 
Swings softly in the firelight there : 
Perhaps the andirons wish to be 
Home-hearted, just like you and me! 
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FIRST AID TO BILLY 
BEAVER 


BY LUCY MEACHAM THRUSTON 


OUNG Billy Beaver lived in a cool green 

pond in the park. A good many other 

beavers lived there, too. There was an 
island in the middle of the pond, and on the 
island a queer house of mud with a dome- 
shaped roof—a sort of apartment house for the 
beavers, Grass and sappy bushes grew all round 
the edge of the pond. 

One morning Billy took a lesson in swim- 
ming and then settled down to chew a delicious 
piece of bark. His mother swam round to the 
other side of the pond and began to breakfast 
on a young sapling. 

A little later, when Mrs. Beaver was ready 
to go back into the house, Billy begged to be 
allowed to stay out a little 
longer. Left alone, he 


objects that tooted and roared, frightened him 
terribly. He shrank closer into his hiding place. 

But toward eyening he was too hungry and 
wretched to stand it any longer, and he stole 
out. Just then a big automobile dashed by with 
a loud honk. Billy was so frightened that he 
rolled down the bank and right into the road. 
There he lay, scared almost to death. 

At that moment little Molly MacFarland 
came tripping along the path beside the road, 
singing as she came. 

She caught sight of Billy and stopped her 
song short. In a minute she was kneeling be- 
side him. ‘‘Ooo-ee!’’ she crooned. Gathering 
him up into her skirt, she sat down on the 
bank to look him over. 

When she saw his tail she gave a little ery. 
‘*That automobile ran over him and smashed 
it flat,’’ she said. ‘‘Oh, the poor little crea- 
ture!’’ 

She took out her handkerchief and wrapped 
it round Billy’s tail. Next she fumbled in her 
pocket until she found a piece of string. It 
was strong red string, and she tied the hand- 
kerchief firmly on with it. Then she rolled 
Billy up in her apron and hurried into the 


‘*Please, officer!’’ she panted, when she 
found a park policeman. ‘‘Here is a—a some- 
thing. I don’t know what he is exactly, but a 
big automobile ran over him and injured his 
tail dreadfully.’’ With that she lowered her 
apron and showed what she had inside. 

When the policeman saw what she was car- 
rying he threw back his head and laughed 
until he was red in the face. 

“The tail is all right,’’ he said at last, 
wiping his eyes. ‘‘It was meant to be flat. 
That beaver wouldn’t know what to make of 
his tail if it was any other way.’’ 

Molly felt very much relieved. Still, it hurt 
her feelings to be laughed at, and so she turned 
and ran off without another word. 

Billy’s feelings were hurt even worse when 
he reached his home a little later. The police- 
man, still laughing, pushed him into the pond, 
without taking off the handkerchief and the 
string. He meant it for a joke; but it was no 
joke to Billy. All the other beavers were peer- 
ing at him from the island, and when they saw 
his tail wrapped in a handkerchief and tied 
\firmly with a red string they began to chuckle 
beaver-fashion as hard as they could. 

Of course the park keeper took the handker- 
chief and string off the next day; neverthe- 
less it will be a long, long time before Billy 





Beaver tries to stroll away by himself again. 





ORAWN BY BETTY HOLLIS 














I declare, it’s 
raining hearts — 

Beneath the roof at that! 

Little hearts and larger 
hearts, 

Chubby hearts, and flat; 

Crimson hearts and hearts 
of gold, 

Lacy hearts, and pink; 
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BY ANNE MADISON 


Paper hearts 

and sugar hearts, 

Hearts inscribed with ink. 

See if you can count them 
all 

And get the number right. 

(Don’t forget five happy 
hearts 

Hidden out of sight.) 

















THE LITTLE NIGHT 
GUARDS 


BY ELLEN MILLER DONALDSON 


N the moons of the very long ago the little 
I son of the Chief-Whom-His-People-Loved 
spent many hours playing in the big 
friendly woods. Sometimes when the weather 
was warm he even slept there at night in a 
big hollow tree where in winter had been the 





bed of a big black bear. He would lie awake 
hearing the wind tell the tree top all the things 
it had seen and heard that day. For the wind 
wanders here and there all over the land, but 
the tree top is a stay-at-home. 

This little son of the chief had two friends 
—a pair of tinf gray field mice that he had 
found in the heart of some Indian corn. Every- 
where he went the soft-footed field mice fol- 
lowed. One dark night the little Indian boy 
missed his way to the hollow tree. After 





chewed thoughtfully and 
gazed first at the grass and 
treesnearest to him, then at 
the grass and trees farther 
away. Those farther away 
looked best, he thought. 

He ate all the bark he 
wanted and then held on 
to the branch and splashed 
joyfully with his funny 
flat tail. But again the dis- 
tant scenery attracted his 
attention. He looked round 
cautiously; his mother 
was busy talking to the 
wise old beaver that ruled 
the pond. No one was 
looking. He climbed up 
on the grass, which felt 
good to his little paws, 
and then scrambled across 
to the tall grass beyond. 

For a long time he 
played foolish little games 
with himself, running be- 
tween the trunks of trees 
and in and out among the 
bushes. At last, growing 
tired of his own company, 
he decided to go home. 

But where was home? 
He ran round and round 
the tree trunks and peered 
this way and that, but he 
could not see any sign of a 
beaver lodge in the midst 
of a broad pond. What he 
did see was a hard shining 
road just beyond the trees, 
with strange things going 
up and down in it. Billy 
trembled from the tip of 
his queer nose to the tip 
of his funny tail. He was 
lost, and he knew it. 

He crouched down 
under some small bushes 
2nd listened to the strange 
sounds close at hand. He 
had seen human beings 
sometimes beside his home 
pond, but he had never 
seen an automobile before, 
or a horse. The strange 
animals that went step- 
bing by, the swift, noisy 
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THE MIX-UP 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


and sidelong steps and nervous caws, 

the crows came mincing forth to mail 
gay valentines, you know. Post offices are 
safe, and they did not suspect, that luckless 
day, that squirrels had gnawed the floor away 
and owls moved in below. 

The crows went flapping off with glee. They 
said, ‘‘ Our woodland friends will see that, 
though we dress so solemnly, we’re sociable 
at heart. ’’ 

The valentines came hurrying down, came 
scurrying down, came flurrying down, and 
waked the owls, all fast asleep, and gave them 
quite a start. 

‘*What’s this, my dear, amiss, my dear?’’ 
cried Father Owl. 

‘*O bliss, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Owl. ‘* A 
shower of mail for us. How very fine!’’ 

The daughter owls were full of joy, and 
quick the little owlet boy ruffed up his feathers 
roguishly and seized a valentine. 

Excitement reigned among those owls; but, 
being such nocturnal fowls, they could not read 
the valentines at all in broad daylight. They 
blinked a bit and winked a bit, but found them 
not distinct a bit; then did not go to bed again, 
but waited for the night. 

Then just at dusk a thing occurred unfortu- 
nate for every bird: a wild, wild wind came 
romping in (it was a dreadful prank) and with 
a swoop, in boisterous play, swept all the 
envelopes away. 

The poor owls cried, ‘‘ Alackaday, we shan’t 
know whom to thank!’’ 

Next morning all the crows came out and 
pranced about and glanced about, expecting 
greetings from their friends, and praise, and 
everything; but when they got no single word 
of gratitude from any bird they held a meet- 
ing in the trees that made the whole woods 
ring. 

Oh, well, it surely seemed a shame, but no 
one really was to blame; and this year all the 
birds around (I heard it from a wren) will 
put their mail most carefully safe in a hole- 
proof hollow tree. And every crow is going to 
be a happy crow again! 


O= day last year, with hems and haws 
, 











searching for it a long 
time he lay down to.sleep 
in the open field. 

The little field mice did 
not want their friend to 
be lonely; so here and 
there they scampered over 
the meadow and over the 
fields, calling their field- 
mice friends together un- 
til hundreds of them had 
come. Then they sat down 
in a circle round the little 
boy. All night long they 
stayed there, keeping 
guard over him. When the 
little Indian boy the next 
morning waked and saw 
his small friends keeping 
watch over him he was 
pleased and touched. 

The Great Spirit, too, 
was pleased, and he asked 
the little field mice what 
he should do to reward 
them for being so kind to 
the little son of the Chief- 
Whom-His-People-Loved. 

Some of the little mice 
merely wanted to go back 
to their homes in the heart 
of the Indian corn. But 
some of them said, ‘‘O 
Great Spirit, give us wings 
so that we can fly, for we 
grow tired of running here 
and there over the fields 
and meadows!’’ 

Then the Great Spirit 
said, ‘‘I will give you 
wings, as you ask. But all 
day you must sleep; only 
at night shall you fly.’’ 

After that, the field mice 
with wings flew over the 
fields, now high, now low, 
in and out among the tall 
trees of the woods and 
among the wigwams of the 
people. When they grew 
tired of flying they went 
to sleep and slept all 
through the bright sun- 
shiny day. The Indian 
children call them Hu- 
We-Wa, which means 
Guards of the Night. We 
call them bats. 
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A BUTTERFLY KITE 

















are usually more attractive than ¢ 
the ordinary kind, but they have 
to be made with a great deal of care; 
otherwise they will not fly. But it is possible 
to make such a kite without curved lines. 
One of the best of the kind is a kite that 
resembles a butterfly with raised wings. You 
can make it on the plan of the simplest unit of the 
tetrahedral kite and give it the appearance of a 
butterfly by roughly painting wings on its visible 
sides. A tetrahedron is a four-sided solid or hollow 
figure, the faces of which are all equilateral tri- 
angles, as shown in Fig. 1. 
Make the skeleton of a tetrahedron of six sticks 
of equal length. First, lay three sticks on‘ a table 


K« ES that represent birds or beasts 








Fig. 44 


so that they inclose a triangular space, as shown 
in Fig. 2. At each corner place the end of another 
stick and bring the three together at D, over the 
triangle, as shown in Fig. 3. If the frame (Fig. 3) 
is covered on the sides D A C and BAC, the result 
will be as shown in Fig. 4. 

This tetrahedral unit will fly if you adjust the 
bridle properly; when in the air it will take about 
the position shown in Fig. 5, but, like a box kite 
without vents, it will not be stable. You must 
break up the broad surfaces with other frame- 
work and openings. 

If in Fig. 4 you place a light stick across from 
one front edge to the other, halfway up, as in Fig. 





Fig.5 Fig. 58 


4a, another at the back, and braces from front to 
back on the same level, you will split the tetrahe- 
dron into two equal parts, as shown in Fig. 4b. 
You can then use string to connect each corner of 
the horizontal division with the middle points of 
the ridge stick above and below, as shown by the 
dotted lines of Fig. 4b; and when you have cov- 
ered those new spaces with wings, you will have 
four cells, or pairs of wings, instead of one cell, 
and several additional openings. Fig. 5a shows a 
four-celled tetrahedral kite with the wings cov- 
ered—a kite that will fly steady. 

Another frame that might be used for the tet- 
rahedron is shown in Fig. 6. It has the two ridge 
sticks, as in Fig. 4, at right angles to each other, 
but supported by a vertical stick joined to the 
middle of each horizontal stick. String connects 





the ends, as in Fig. 6. If you 
double the length of the up- 
per stick, you can place two 
tetrahedrons side by side, 
as in Fig. 7; but you will 
need a vertical stick for 
each cell and a brace be- 
tween the two at the bottom. 
If you double the length of the lower pieces and 
make suitable additions, you will get a framework 
similar to that shown in Fig. 8. 

Fig. 9 illustrates how with paint and brush you 
can give the effect of curved lines, although the 
outlines are really straight. When the kite has 
risen even a little distance in the air the illusion 
caused by the curved lines is complete. Yellow 
and dark brown, orange and black, and light blue 

and black are effective combinations for 





ian the paper and the markings. 


\ The picture shows a satisfactory team of 
four butterflies. Such a kite needs four 
strings for its bridle—a string from each 


\. butterfly. You will not need to increase the 


number in proportion as you increase the 
number of butterflies, but you should al- 
ways see that there are enough strings to 
prevent the kite from buckling in the air. 
Since the frame must be kept very light, 
more strings are necessary than would be 
required on a stronger frame. In making 
| the multiple string bridle, do not forget to adjust 
the combination in such a way that the kite will 
maintain the proper slant in relation to the breeze. 

If you wish, you can extend the plan to some 
length in both directions. It is possible to extend 
the vertical sticks and make a still more complex 
kite—one with tier on tier of butterflies. A more 
practical method is to combine the vertical and 
horizontal plans, thereby gaining strength and 
lightness. 

You will very naturally ask for the key to the 
length of the vertical stick in Fig. 6. If the upper 
| and lower sticks are seven inches in length, a 
| vertical stick just under five inches will be near 
| enough. For those of eight inches, five and three 
quarters is about the right length for the vertical ; 
and for those of nine inches, six and one half. As 
a general rule, five sevenths of the side of the tet- 
rahedron is the requirement for the vertical stick. 
| If you choose to make a kite with only four pairs 
| of wings, see that each side is not less than ten 
| inches and the vertical stick seven-inches. Great 

care is necessary to get the strings of the frame 
| equal in length. You will find it easier to put on 
the paper covering before you put in the lower 
horizontal cross braces. The sticks for a thirty- 
inch frame should not be more than three six- 
| teenths of an inch square. 
| It is easy to see that tetrahedral construction 
| Offers a chance for a great variety of very beauti- 
ful kites. You will find much satisfaction in it if 
| you do the work patiently and painstakingly. It is 
| not necessary to keep all of the tetrahedrons to- 
| gether. Provided you keep the balance, you can 
| project one ahead, or one or two farther out at 
| the side, and so on; but at first it is best to work 
| with the more compact formation. 
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A BOY’S FARM 


HEN Bruce Paltridge was eight years old 
a thousand dollars came into his father’s 
hands to await the boy’s coming of age. 
Mr. Paltridge thought of investing the money in a 
bond that would have yielded at least four and 
one half per cent interest. Compounded semian- 
nually, the interest would have doubled the princi- 
pal in about sixteen years. The bond could be sold 
readily if the boy should need money for education, 

But, after thinking the matter over, Mr. Paltridge 
did not buy the bond. Instead, he bought the old 
Slager farm. 

There were eighty-five acres, forty-five in weedy 
meadow and bush-grown pasture, and forty in 
wood lot. Lying high on the hill and facing south 
and southwest, it joined the Paltridge place; it 
was reached only by a branch road that was virtu- 
ally abandoned. On it were some poor barns, a 
stanch old house, sixty old and neglected apple 
trees and a considerable quantity of small fruit. 
Farm prices were at a low point; the owner of the 
Slager farm lived at a distance and had been unable 
to get a tenant for the last four years. The unex- 
pected sale pleased him. The neighbors wondered. 

Years have passed, and what has come of the 
investment? Bruce Paltridge is now twenty-three 
years old. He is to marry next year and live on 
| the old homestead. The parents will move to the 
village by the river in full view, a mile and a half 

away. Bruce is an enthusiastic farmer and lum- 
berman, with a degree from his state agricultural 
college and a full bag of theories; but he is rest- 
ing his future squarely upon things done in fifteen 
years on the old Slager place. 

“It is yours,” said his father as they walked over 
the farm that October morning. “These grapes 
are yours; may I have one? All these trees are 
yours; and that goldenrod and sweet fern and 
witch-hazel.” 

The boy blinked and wondered, but straightened 
and stiffened and there and then took on a little 
permanent increment of character. That winter 
they began work on the orchard, the buildings 
and the wood lot. For’the first two years the place 
barely paid the twenty-one dollars taxes and the 
fifty dollars interest. 

Firewood, which was becoming scarce on the 
home place, was hereafter to be taken from the 
| boy’s plot ‘In exchange for team- and handwork. 

The largest timber had been cut eighteen years 
| before, but the forty-acre lot lay partly in a deep- 
| soiled cove and had escaped fire damage; the 
| growth on it was rapid. There were groves of tall 
young pines. Without expert direction, the boy 
began to make thinnings almost yearly on parts 
of the woodland; after the first five years a net 
income resulted from the sale of firewood, posts 
and so forth. 

Next winter, thirty-four years after the last con- 
siderable cutting, Bruce plans to make a thorough 
scientific thinning, which will produce special 
butts, bolts, box lumber, ties, telephone poles, 
small mine stock, posts and wood; out of that 
thinning he will make eight hundred dollars net. 
The next cutting, to be made ten years later, 
largely of saw timber, is expected to have a 
stumpage value of at least sixteen hundred dollars. 
The wood lot alone is justifying the investment, 
and under the method that the owner is pursuing, 

















it will increase in average yearly product and 
value for decades. 

Bruce has kept reasonably accurate accounts of 
his place and of the interchanges between the 
two farms. He and his father increased the live 
stock on the home place and fed back the crops 
to the land. They bought lime and ploughed in 
buckwheat to get clover. But the orchard has 
been the main delight. Being at an altitude of 
thirteen hundred feet, it is in a nearly frost-free 
zone, and it is most favorably placed as to soil 
and windbreak. One hundred and fifty more trees 
have been planted. 

The house, put into better repair by the boy’s 
own rainy-day labor, has been let to quarrymen 
and woodsmen from time to time and next spring 
will become the year-round home of Bruce’s hired 
man. Groups of his college mates have camped with 
him there in summer vacations, and several times 
they have warmed it with Christmas holiday parties. 

There on the hill in view of a far countryside 
stretches the old place,—the “‘boy’s farm,” all the 
neighbors call it,—conspicuous now for the green- 
ness of its meadows, its pastures, its orchard and 
its woods; giving an income nearly equal to that 
of the home farm and growing better every year. 
No one would think of offering as little as two 
thousand dollars for it now. 

Possibly the best teacher Bruce has ever had is 
the old Slager farm, and the most important day 
of his life was that when his father said, “This is 
yours, my boy.” 
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A POCKET ARROW SHOOTER 


© make a pocket weapon that will shoot 

effectively such missiles as burned matches 

or tiny arrows, tie a rubber band to an empty 
spool, as in the illustra- 
tion. Place the arrow in 
the hole in the spool with 
one end against the rub- 
ber band, draw it to the 
head and let go. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING INTERIORS 
KE ERY amateur desires occasionally to take a 





picture of an interior, either for the sake of 

personal association or for general interest; 
but to the casual worker accustomed only to mak- 
ing out-of-door snapshots it is a problem. 

A plate camera is best suited to that kind of 
work, for with that you can see the image on the 
ground-glass screen and focus every part accu- 
rately before you make the exposure; but with 
care you can get excellent results with a folding 
film camera, or even the simple box form if it is 
not essential to include a wide angle of view. 

Whatever kind of camera is used, it should be 
mounted on a tripod or some solid support, for a 
time exposure is always necessary. If it is a set- 
focus camera, use the smallest diaphragm or lens 
stop; for, although that has the disadvantage of 
lengthening the exposure, it also gives a sharper 
image of near objects than would otherwise be 
possible when the lens focus is fixed. 

The folding camera equipped with a focusing 
scale makes it possible to set the pointer at the 
correct figure after measuring the distance from 
the lens to the principal parts of the subject. That, 
in turn, permits the use of a somewhat larger lens 
stop, although inasmuch as the different objects in 
an interior cannot all be the same distance from 
the lens it will be necessary to use at least a 
medium-sized stop ta_bring them all into good 
focus at once. When a number of objects at vari- 
ous distances are shown, it is best in focusing to 
“split the difference” and set the lens for a point 
about halfway between the nearest object and 
those that are farthest away. 

When the regular lens does not include as much 
of the subject as you wish to show, you can cover 
a wider angle by using a supplementary wide- 
angle or portrait attachment over it; but of course 
that can be done only with a camera of the focus- 
ing type. If you use a supplementary lens on a 
film camera, find out at once where to set the lens 
front; you can do that by unfastening the back 
and holding a piece of ground glass against the 
film rollers while you focus. As a guide for future 
work, make a mark on the camera bed where the 
lens pointer comes. If you are working with a 
supplementary lens, use a smaller stop to insure 
a sharp image out to the corners of the picture. 

If you use plates, choose the nonhalation kind. 
Films have very little halation because of the thin 
support; but whichever you use you will get some 
halation if you point the lens directly toward a 
brightly lighted window. 

In choosing your subject, do not try to take in 
everything at one time, but make several expo- 
sures from different points. Most rooms are best 
photographed by placing the camera in one corner 
and so getting the opposite wall in perspective, 
and at the same time getting a greater working 
distance between the lens and the subject. Some- 
times the camera can be placed in an adjoining 
room and the picture taken through the doorway. 

Remove any objects that happen to be very near 
the lens; otherwise they are 
almost sure to be blurred, and 
in any case they will appear 
much exaggerated. Simplicity 
in the grouping helps to pro- 
duce a pleasing effect. 

Try, as a rule, to include 
the whole of any ordinary 
piece of furniture. Do not al- 
low it to be cut in two by the 
margin of the picture, so that 
a chair appears to be stand- 
ing on one leg or two legs. 

When it seems desirable or 
is necessary to include a win- 
dow in the picture, the surest 
way to prevent its outlines 
from being blurred by hala- 
tion of the light that comes 
from it is to block it out either 
by covering the outside of the 
sash with some dark opaque 
material or by covering each 
pane of glass with brown 
paper cut carefully to fit. You 
can then make the exposure 
by the light from other win- 
dows or doors, and after you 
have closed the hens shutter 



























without moving the camera you can uncover the 
window and make a supplementary exposure of 
two or three seconds. That plan overcomes the 
great difference in the strength of lighting of 
things in the room and of the window, and if the 
relative timing is right it will show distant scenery 
through the window. 

As the illumination of interiors varies so much, 
to say nothing of differences in the color of walls 
and furnishings, it is impossible to say accurately 
what exposure to give, since it may range from a 
few seconds for an exceptionally well-lighted inte- 
rior, to many minutes, or even an hour or more, 
when conditions are very unfavorable. As a start- 
ing point, however, one to two minutes will be 
somewhere near the mark for the usual interior 
when a medium-sized lens stop and fast plates or 
films are used. An exposure meter that measures 
the strength of the light by means of special sen- 
sitive paper is a great help. 
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THE MAGIC RING 


rials needed for a simple trick that will puz- 

zle the keenest observer. The demonstrator 
passes the loop of twine through the ring and 
throws the two ends over the extended thumbs of 
the person to whom he is showing the trick. He 
then picks up a succession of loops and catches 
them on one of his thumbs, Thereupon, though 
neither end of the string has apparently been re- 
leased, the ring falls to the floor. 

To perform the trick grasp the string at B (Fig. 
1) with the left hand and, crossing the right hand 
over the left, pick up a part of the loop at A. Next 
draw the hands apart and make the crossed loops 
A and B. (Fig. 2.) Follow that step by placing the 
loop B (Fig. 2) over the thumb, X. Then take up 
a loop at C, beyond the ring, and put it over the 
two loops at X. Drop the loop at A; move the ring, 
and it will fall. ° 


TRAPPING THE FUR - BEARING 
ANIMALS 
VI. Spring Trapping 
M Banoaty fur is never fully prime until late 


A RING and a loop of twine are the only mate- 


January or February, and beaver is much 
like it. Muskrats stay prime for a few 
weeks, and beaver until well into April, and in 
some regions longer. The laws of most of the 
states prohibit trapping beaver or restrict the 
trapping to a short open season. Usually, too, 
the number that can be taken is limited. 
Other animals usually begin to shed during the 
latter part of February and early March; they 





must then be graded as No. 2’s, although the fur 
may still look well. Stop trapping then. Fur begins 
to deteriorate as soon as it is prime. 

Bait is of little use for most animals in the 
spring, but scent is often effective and should be 
used. Blind sets and trail sets are most effective. 
The animals are moving round after being re- 
stricted by the ice during the winter months, and 
for a few weeks the trapper can get good returns. 

The skins should be well fleshed, dried as 
quickly as possible and promptly sold, for as soon 
as afew poor, spring-caught skins begin to come 
in the market drops, usually from ten to twenty 
per cent. Muskrat skins are one of the few kinds 
that bring a better price in the spring than earlier 
in the year, and the price holds up for some time. If 
you have any fall-caught skins now, ship them at 
once, for they will sell better than when the spring- 
caught skins begin to come in. 

As the ice goes out a boat will be of great serv- 
ice to you if you are trapping muskrats. By rowing 
round the pond or up and down the stream you 
will probably discover many fresh muskrat signs. 
The animals are searching for food and making 
new runways and slides. Make your sets at those 
places. Do not think by the amount of signs you 
see that the rats are very numerous; one rat often 
makes a lot of signs in one night. A dozen traps 
well placed will catch as many animals as fifty 
traps poorly placed in the same territory. The rat 
trapper usually wears hip boots. 

Bait can be used to good advantage for muskrats 
in the spring, for their winter supply 
of food is stale and nearly exhausted. 
Fresh vegetables, apples and so 
forth, are very attractive to them. 

Take particular care in making sets 
during the spring to see that the ani- 
mal will drown soon after being 
eaught, not only to be merciful but 
to save the pelt; for all animals are 
moving about more or less and are in 
a fighting mood, and a captured ani- 
mal is likely to be severely bitten 
and the pelt nearly spoiled. A spring 
or balance pole, such as is shown in 
the illustration, will lift the captured 
animal out of the reach of other 
animals; but it ought 
never to be used ex- 
cept with snares that 
will quickly kill the 
captured animal. 

The best box trap is 
of the swing-door type 
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with a door at each end that swings inward. Con- VARIATION 5 
ei eal the trap as carefully as possible in a trail, so} 13-17 8-11 11-16 12-16 8-15 3-8 
iat if the animal passes at all it will have to go oe ty oy 22-17 18-2 = 
(rough the trap. Many of the fur-bearing animals | 10-17 5 Re 9-13 22-25 3-17 
. stubborn; for example, if a mink has started | 75-3? -l0 Sie io 26) 
stream and you scare him, he will continue to 18-14 24-19 25. 2 9-6) 6-10 18-14 
head in that direction if he can find a way. That) 41-45 15-24 6-9 2-9 25-99 white 
siubbornness often leads him into a trap. 29-25 28-19 19-15 15-11 10-15 wins 
e¢ 9 VARIATION 6 
15-18 28-24 4-8 19-10 6-10 22-15 
THE GAME OF CHECKERS 4 «IG 3-8 ISD 
" (7) 11-16 32-28 6-9 26-23 10-17 15-10 
V. The Edinburgh 20-11 16-20 23-19 16 1910 17-2 
8-15 26-22 2-6 23-19 7-14 drawn 
f le 30 F black opens the game 
ils with the Edinburgh,— VARIATION 7 
Ben ihe Fa 9-13,—white, by play-| 11-16 15-24 48 11-146 29 1-6 
i | 24|l| ard ing the game carefully, a7 5 =e as a3 20-8 
\20 Ih 7 can nearly always defeat | 13-22 = 7-16 8-1 6- of tt = s1-16 
i i Pt himoraccomplishadraw.| 2-11 23-18 = 25-21 32-28 26-25 4-19 
ive ls One of the best lines of| .&25 37 1620 610 1926 6-10 
112 2 Ml : 24-19 29-25 24-19 13-6 30-23 14-7 
defense is given in the drawn 
\\ 8 I 7 Aaa trunk and variations be- VARIATION 8 
(4 ill 3 2. low: 12-16 610 69 48 913 
| 29-15 28-2, 27-24 5 ~£ 22- 
913 8 71l 610 716 913 24-28 710 812 16-20 014 614 white 
1/8 22-15 82-28 5-21 14-10 3-19| 14-70 05-92 23-18 S18 26-25 Wins 
2 11-18 = 10-17 a. A» A 2o-82) 32 16 OM IT 2-7 
s4 104s “eal ey 13-22 16-19 32-28 SS ae a. oy ee 
6 | 18-14 30-26 28-24 23-18 18-15 16-11 r . 
6/519 9 8-7 M46 17 #8 drawn| 48 60 ‘ak x 
a ~~ crawl) 94-0 =623-19 19-16. Ss 14-10 27-23 Wins 
26-22 
: VARIATION 1 e ¢ 
6-9 12-16 6-10 6-10 20-27 15-19 
18-14 2420 221 49 31-6 28-16 AFTER THE GAME 
s ¢ 14 7-10 14-17 . . 
an re ae en 25-21 21-14 HE canny Scotch trainer, Jim McDuff, set- 
10-17 1-6 2-6 11-20 10-15 8-11 tled down beside Tom Riley as the train 
2114 29-2 30-25 27-24 26-23 drawn pulled out on the homeward journey. 
: “Did you see that right end on St. John’s, Jim?” 
VARIATION 2 “TI saw him. He didna play hide and seek.” 
12-16 25-22 12-19 22-15 T-1L 27-24 “Did you see him slug me? I hate that fellow!” 
ED 21s 12 rw a tg drawa “Ye canna hate people!’’ the trainer interposed 
an 1019 1815 1-440 2-16 with crisp certainty. 
“4-8 23-16 11-18 25-22 11-20 “What!” exclaimed Tom. “And why not?” 
“Ye hate the meanness in them—the bad quali- 
VARIATION 3 ties that they show. But we canna hate our kind.” 
11-16 924-19 7-10 8618-9 1 “So, I’m to hate the bad in people, but not the 
18-14 11-16 147 5-14 =: 19-15 7-11 | people themselves, am I, Jim?” 
10-17 -27-28 3-10 21-17 = 11-18 6-2 “Tis a fine thing to hate nobody; but hate as | 
<-> oo Se is 6 iad7 «bg | Much as ye like the bad in life and in the world. 
“ 9. 0. 9 ss If ye drop your hating, ye can play the game | 
3-18 4-8 32-27 10-14 28-24 16-19 2 Pp 
16-20 29-25 9-14 18-9 2-7 6-10 | harder and with a better head: ye are then trying 
¥ P white wins to win, and not trying to win and to get even, too. 
ARIATION Now, if ye hadna been so busy hating that right | 
11-15 4-8 32-28 10-15 27-23 10-15 | end to-day, Tam, he ne’er would have busted 
18-11 24-20 6-10 19-10 1-5 9-6 through you for fifteen yards.” 
8-15 = 8-1l 28-19 = 6-22 es 15-18 It was kindly criticism, but for that reason it 
of 22 26 SF Sf Sh |-eee 
o%-11 94-19 5-9 23-18 5-14 31-24 “Play the game hard,” Jim added, ‘‘and leave 
7-16 15-24 22-18 7-10 13-9 white your hating for afterwards. Then forget it,” he | 
29-25 wins ended with a gleam of a smile. 








“Try It, Fellers!” 


ET your mother to buy 
a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter today. Then taste it, 
spread on bread or crackers. 
M-m-m, but it’s good! And 
she’ll let you eat lots of it, for 


she knows it’s good for you. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


Foods of Finest Flavor 


© 1919. B.-N. P. Co. | 
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The Prize Dish 
Of the Ages 


Puffed Wheat with milk is considered the greatest cereal 
dish the ages have produced. 





Thus every 
Combined with milk it forms 


First, it is whole wheat made wholly digestible. 
atom of whole wheat feeds. 
practically a complete food. 

It is made by Prof. Anderson’s process. 
steam-exploded—shot from guns. 
sions occur in every kernel. 
for easy, complete digestion. 


The grains are 
Over 100 million explo- 
Every food cell is thus blasted 


Bubble Grains 


Then these are bubble grains, 
flimsy, flaky, puffed to eight times 
normal size. 


A fearful heat has given them a 
‘taste like toasted nuts. 


. So they seem like food confections, 
fascinating in their texture and their 
taste. 





As 4 good-night dish for children 
nothing can compare with Puffed 


Add melted butter to Corn Puffs = Wheat floated in a bowl of milk. 


for an after-school delight. 


Other Ways of Serving 


There are three Puffed Grains, each 
with its own delightful flavor. 

Serve with cream and sugar in the 
morning, or mix with any fruit. 

Crisp and douse with melted butter 
for after-school confections. 

Use as wafers in your soups. 

Use like nut meats in home candy 
making or as garnish on ice cream. 

The more you know of Puffed Grains 
the more you'll serve your grain foods 
in this form. 





Mix Puffed Rice with 
your fruits. 





Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Corn Puffs 
Also Puffed Rice 


Pancake Flour 





Pancakes 
The Finest Ever Tasted 


Now we make a pancake flour. self- 
raising, mixed with ground Puffed Rice. 

The steam-exploded rice flour makes 
the pancakes fluffy, and it gives a nut- 
like taste. They seem like pancakes made 
with nuts. 

Try Puffed Rice Pancake Flour and 
you’ll have a new delight. 
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Fig. 1. The queen’s ruff is made from stiff white 

paper, and the ermine trimming is made of cotton 

wadding. The tarts contain no more substantial 
ingredients than crape paper and cardboard 


and attractive manner on St. Valentine’s Day, 

give a costume party at which all the guests 
shall represent characters that harmonize with 
the spirit or traditions of that festival. 

With some colored and some white cheesecloth, 
cardboard, crape paper and fancy shelf paper, 
some milliner’s wire, several pieces of gold paper 
and silver paper and some cotton wadding, you 
can make a great many pretty and interesting 
costumes. 

To be sure that they shall fit, you may have to 
make the patterns larger or smaller than those that 
you ordinarily use. That will 
not be difficult if you follow the 
directions for making patterns 
that were given in the Family 
Page for December, 1919. Be- 
sides the materials for the gar- 
ments, you will need nothing 
except hooks and eyes, paste, 
needles and thread. 

As St. Valentine’s Day is 
really a festival of hearts, it is 
of course the proper thing to 
invite the king and queen of 
hearts. 

Fig. 1 shows the queen. Her 
dress—made of red cheesecloth—is cut on the pat- 
tern of a plain house dress: the skirt is very full 
and is trimmed with ermine round the bottom; 
the blouse is close fitting ; a girdle of twisted crape 
paper is worn round the waist. 

For the white cheesecloth sleeves use a bell- 
sleeve pattern, but cut the ends of the sleeves very 
deep in the back. The puffs at the tops of the 
sleeves are made of red crape paper cut into nar- 
row strips and looped outward, with the ends of 
each strip sewed to the white undersleeves. 


A REGAL RUFF AND HAT 

For the ruff cut a strip of stiff white paper long 
enough when looped to go round the neck, and as 
wide as you wish the ruff to be. Fold the paper in 
even loops, gather the loops round a tape neck- 
band, and baste them firmly to the tape. 

The queen wears a steeple-crowned hat, to 
which is sewed a veil of white cheesecloth deco- 
rated with hearts and reaching almost to the 
ground. The hat is made by twisting stout card- 
board into a conical shape and basting it fast, 
then covering it with red crape paper and trim- 
ming it with gold hearts. 

For the queen’s necklace paste red and gold 
hearts alternately on a piece of tape or ribbon. 
She may wish to carry a dish of tarts. They are 
easily made by pasting red crape paper over the 
tops of small paper dishes and painting the out- 
side brown to simulate crust. 

The king, who is shown in Fig. 2, wears breeches, 
white or red stockings and a blouse cut from red 
cheesecloth. For the blouse, which 
should be loose and long enough 
to reach below the hips when 
bloused at the waistline, use a ki- 
mono or a Russian blouse pattern. 

To make the “ermine” edging, 
cut narrow strips of cotton wad- 
ding, and with a water-color 
brush dipped in ink paint black 
tails on the wadding. Baste the 
cotton to the ends of the sleeves 
and to the lower edge of the 
blouse, working from the wrong 
side of the blouse material. 

The oversleeves are made of 
red crape paper cut and basted 
into the desired shape and size 
and trimmed with ermine at both 
ends. 

For the cloak, which should 
reach almost to the heels, cut a piece of red cheese- 
cloth two yards long and one yard wide. Gather 
one end and sew it toa tape neckband; then baste 
strips of cotton wadding to all four edges of the 
garment. The cloak fastens at the throat with a 
hook and eye, over which is pasted a paper heart. 


THE KING’S GOLD CROWN 

Cut a strip of cardboard for the crown, sew the 
ends together and paste a band of ermine round 
the outside; round the top of the band paste a row 
of gold hearts. 

Low shoes or bedroom slippers will serve for 
the royal footwear. Trim them with cotton wad- 
ding and paste a paper heart on the instep of each 
one. 

For the belt, use a strip of cardboard joined in 
front with hooks and eyes and covered with white 


[: you wish to entertain your friends in a novel 





Fig. 5. Crape 
paper and col- 
ored-paper 
hearts make this 
candy bag 





Fig. 7 
This pretty 
bouquet may 
be carried or 


worn 


Fig. 2. The royal crown 
is comfortable but impos- 
ing; it is worn on a wig of 
carefully trimmed straw 


























A COSTUME PARTY 
FOR 
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DAY 




















crape paper decorated with 
gold hearts. 

Make the fancy garters 
by basting crape paper to 
bands of cheesecloth and 
sewing a knot of gathered 
crape paper to the band; 
or, if you prefer, trim the 
garters with paper hearts. 

To make the king a yel- 
low wig, cut out a round 
piece of strong white cotton 
and fit it to the head by 
taking small pleats in it; 
then lay the piece of cloth 
on a table and cover it 
with long pieces of straw 
laid flat and radiating from 
the centre. Baste the straw 
into place, cut away an 
opening to fit over the fore- 
head, and trim the ends of 
the straw neatly. Now you have the wig. Fit it firmly 
on the head so that the straw hangs down and 
resembles a ‘“‘Dutch cut.” An elastic loop sewed 
to the cloth foundation of the wig so as to fit round 
the back of the head will hold the wig in place. 

There should be a court of knights and ladies 
to attend the king and queen. The ladies should 
wear white dresses, shoes decorated with hearts, 
and white or red steeple-crowned hats with short 
veils, and with a red heart or a cluster of roses 
fastened to the tip of each hat. Paper hearts or 
roses ornament the veils, and a band of paper 
roses is pasted round the bottom of each hat. 


ROSES THAT WILL NOT WILT 

To make the roses, cut strips of red or white 
crape paper eighteen inches long and two inches 
wide. Fold one strip into several thicknesses, hold 
it firmly and cut into one side of the paper about 
one and a half inches deep. Repeat the cut at even 
distances throughout the length of the folded 
paper. Then open out the strip, curl the edges 
with a knife, and wind the’ uncut edge round a 
small piece of wire. Keep on until you think the 
rose is large enough; then fasten it to the stem 
with a piece of wire and twist green crape paper 
round the wire. Finally, cut out 
green paper leaves and fasten 
them to the wire stem. 

The court gentlemen should 
wear blouses similar to the 
king’s, but of any color, rosettes 
at the knees, and skullcaps 
decorated with a red heart and 
a bright red feather. Choose 
gay-colored cheesecloth, and 
make the skullcap as you made 
the top of the king’s wig. For 
the feather use a piece of wire 
eighteen inches long with a strip 
of red crape paper of the same 
length and two or three inches 
wide folded over it, pasted at 
the edge and fringed. Cut two 
holes in the cap, slip the feather 
through and paste a red heart 
below it. 

For the card valentine (Fig. 3) 
cut out a large oblong piece of 
cardboard and cover one side 
with plain white paper. Paste white crape paper on 
the other side, surround the crape paper with a bor- 
der of white shelf paper with scalloped edges, and 
inside that paste a border of colored shelf paper. In 
the centre of the valentine paste a bright-colored 
picture cut from a magazine; decorate the four 
corners of the picture with red hearts, and print 
below it an appropriate verse or a message. Cut 
out another card and decorate it in the same way; 
then punch holes in the upper 
corners of both cards, and 
through each hole pass a 
short piece of strong twine 
twisted with colored crape 
paper. The two cards thus 
tied together are thrown over 
the wearer’s shoulders so that 
one hangs in front of him and 
one behind. 

The old-fashioned valentine 
shown in Fig. 4 is another 
character that it is quite ap- 
propriate to introduce. Her 
skirt is of white cheesecloth, 
cut like the queen’s. The bor- 
der pasted round the lower 
part of the skirt is made of 
red hearts, white roses and a 
red crape-paper ribbon. Make 
the blouse of blue cheesecloth, 
cut on a short-sleeved kimono 
pattern. 

A paper fichu is worn over 
the blouse. For that, use a 
strip of white crape paper long 
enough to go round the shoul- 
ders and reach to the waist- 
line in front. 

The bonnet is made of card- 
board and cheesecloth. To 
make the rim, cut a piece of 
cardboard into the form of a 
large oval. Cut out one end of 
the oval so that you have a 
rounded piece of cardboard 








Fig. 6. A cap 
ornamented with 
a bright feather 
is ‘the proper 
headgear for a 
court gentleman 








one side of the rim with 
blue crape paper and the 
other side with pink. From 
blue cheesecloth cut a piece 
for the back of the bonnet 
and sew it to the rim. Cut 
a crape-paper ribbon long 
enough to go round the hat 
and be tied in a large bow 
under the chin. Sew the rib- 
bon over the seam where 
the rim‘and the back of the 
bonnet meet; then paste a 
border of paper roses to 
the front side of the rim. 

Make a shawl of varie- 
gated colors by cutting out a 
square of cheesecloth and 
dipping different parts of it 
into different colored dyes. 
The dyes are easily made 
by soaking bits of colored 
crape paper in boiling water. After you have col- 
ored the shawl, fringe the edges. White stockings 
and patent-leather pumps complete the costume. 

The fairy’s dress shown in Fig. 8 is worn over a 
simple white frock and is made very much like 
the old-fashioned valentine’s dress, except that 
the sleeves and the dress 
are cut in points. Use white 
cheesecloth for the dress, 
and trim the lower part of 
the skirt with a border of 
red hearts and roses. A ban- 
deau of roses crowned with 
one red heart binds the hair, 
and the slippers are deco- 
rated with roses. The neck- 
lace is made of paper hearts 
and flowers. The wand is a 
short stick covered with 
twisted crape paper and 
with a paper rose fastened 
to the tip. The fairy wears 
a cloth girdle round her 
waist. 

To make the wings, bend 
two pieces of wire into 
loops, tie the ends of each 
loop together and cover 
each wire frame with white 
tissue paper. Then paste 
red or gold hearts on the 
tissue paper and sew the 
wings to the back of the 
dress. 

There are many other 
characters that you can 
introduce at a St. Valentine’s costume party. For 
example, Cupid, wearing a white tunic decorated 
with flowers, and wings bright with gold and silver 
paper, would be a most welcome guest, as would 
a postman dressed in light blue coat and trousers, 
wearing a round blue cap and carrying a pouch 
full of tempting valentines. You might even invite 
St. Valentine himself; he should wear a monk’s 
robe and cowl made from clean sacking, a rope 
girdle round his waist and sandals on his feet. 


WHAT TO PLAY 

During the evening play some of the old familiar 
games, such as drop the handkerchief, going to 
Jerusalem and blindman’s buff. If you wish 
to play something especially appropriate to 
the day, have a heart hunt or play the game 
of St. Valentine’s puzzle. For the heart hunt, 
cut hearts out of white, blue, yellow, pink 
and red paper and hide them about the room, 
putting them inside books, under the corners 
of the rug, or anywhere else where you think 
they will not be easily found. Allow half an 
hour for the guests to 
find the hearts; then 
collect them and count 


Fig. 3. This cos- 

tume may be very 

easily adjusted or 
discarded 





Fig. 9. The ladies 

of the court can use 

their own ingenuity 

in decorating veils 
and hats 


little preparation. Cut 
large and small hearts 
from pieces of colored card- 
board; then cut each heart 
into small, irregularly shaped 
pieces. Seat the guests at a 
large table, give each one a 
puzzle, and see who can first 
put his paper heart together. 
If you wish to give prizes 
to the winners of the games, 
give bags of candy to the boys 
and rose sachets or old-fash- 
ioned bouquets to the girls. 
To make the candy bags, 
fold an oblong piece of crape 
paper crosswise, sew the two 
side edges together and turn 
inside out the bag thus made. 
Then make anarrow heading, 
insert one drawing string from 
each end, and paste a red- 
paper heart on each side of 
the bag. Directions for mak- 
ing a rose sachet were given 











six inches wide at the top, 
two or three inches wide on 
the sides, and narrowing to a 
tip at both ends. Then cover 


Fig. 8. This dainty fairy’s white 

tissue- paper wings are powdered 

with gold hearts; roses and a crim- 
son heart decorate the hair 


in the Girls’ Page for Decem- 
ber, 1919. 

For the old-fashioned bou- 
quet, have paper leaves, small 








Fig. 4. The girl who likes the quaint 

and pretty fashions of her grand- 

mother’s day will enjoy making this 
simple costume 


red-paper roses and white-papei carnations. Make 
the carnations in the same way that you made the 
roses, but instead of cutting into the folded paper 
at regular distances, make the incisions very close 
together, as you would if you were making a paper 
fringe. Then cur! the fringed edges slightly. When 
you have arranged the bouquet, twist the wire 
stems together into a point and slip the point 
through a small lace-paper doily. Draw the doily 
close to the back of the bouquet and wind silver 
paper round the stem. 

For supper serve hot chocolate, sandwiches, 
heart-shaped cookies, and raspberry or any other 
red jelly set in heart-shaped moulds, with a spoon- 
ful of whipped cream on top. 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE JUNIORS 


[The sixth of a series of articles for the 
Sunday-school teacher] 


N every Sunday school, no doubt, every separate 
I set of pupils constitutes a special and peculiar 

problem; but it is safe to guess that in nine 
cases out of ten the most difficult of those prob- 
lems has to do with the junior division of the 
school. There is a sound psychological reason for 
that. The average junior has 
just reached the transition 
period of his physical, mental 
and social development. The 
senior, with longer training in 
pupilship, has gained firmer 
greund; his sense of duty has 
attained a fuller growth, and 
he has come to feel himself a 
unit that is partly responsible 
for the success of the whole. 
The beginners and the prima- 
ry children are still charmed 
with the novelty of Sunday 
school, and that automatically wins their inter- 
ested coéperation. The junior, however, is neither 
so sure of himself nor so pleased with his sur- 
roundings. He begins to doubt and to contradict, 
to fidget and to oppose. In short, he becomes the 
knotty problem of the school. 

In a certain Sunday school where the question 
was particularly acute the teachers of the 
junior classes came to the wise conclusion 
that when their pupils appeared unreason- 
able and unruly there was probably some 
good reason for it. For example, a class of 
boys was observed to balk abruptly at sing- 
ing the second morning hymn, though they 
had sung the first one lustily enough. The 
teacher found upon investigating that the 
hymn itself, Open the Door for the Children, 
was the cause of the trouble. The boys con- 
sidered the reference to children to be a 





Fig. 10. Realis- 
tic roses are made 
with paper and 
Sine wire 


the score. The white “ reflection on their size and intelligence ; con- 
hearts count one, the yig.11 sequently they shut up like clams. When the 
blue ones two, the yel- Aneck- broader nature of the sentiment was made 
low ones three, the pink lace of clear to them they sang willingly enough. 
ones four and the red paper The incident may seem absurd to an adult 
ones five. heartsis mind, but it is typical, and shows how nec- 

The game of St. Val- — essary it is to use discretion in dealing with 
entine’spuzzlerequires —p,qeziye ‘the junior divisions. 


The head of the junior department decided 

to make a slight change in methods. A new 

programme, subject to more or less variation from 
Sunday to Sunday, was adopted. 

The session now opens with a stirring hymn that 
is sung from a large chart instead of from books. 
The use of the chart fixes the pupils’ attention, 
gives them the chance to assume an easy posture 
for singing and eliminates the usual rustling of 
leaves and drcepping of hymn books. 

Next comes Scripture work. That does not con- 
sist in letting the pupils glibly read aloud an ap- 
pointed chapter or rattle off a memorized passage. 
Instead, the reading and the recitations proceed 
slowly, with a free interchange of questions, an- 
swers and opinions. The pupils like that. They 
perceive at once that they are getting something 
besides formal instruction; they are gratified, 
moreover, to see that their own ideas are being 
received and considered. 

“Why do we have service on Sunday when 
the Commandment says ‘Remember the Sabbath 
day’?” a boy demanded one Sunday. The rest of 
the group looked up, alert. Thus an interesting op- 
portunity for discussion was offered. Other chances 
followed. 

Sometimes the Scripture-work period is devoted 
to catechism or to some other formal Bible study; 
but whatever the nature of the instruction, the 
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A Precaution 
Against Infection 


Wherever there is a 
break in the skin there 
is danger. 


The risk is from micro- 
scopic microbes. 


New-Skin has the 
power of destroying 
these little germs. 


“*Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 


NEW-SKIN COMPANY, NEW YORK 











How To Make Money 
With An Oliver 


Many boys pay for their own 
Oliver Typewriters by doing 
work for others. Easy to 
learn— fine for school work 
—wins better marks. Then 
when you grow up typing 
is a decided advantage. We 
send you an Oliver for five days free trial— 
then you pay $3 per month if you keep it. 
You can earn more than it costs every year. 
Write today for our free trial blank, catalog 
and full particulars. Boys everywhere are profit- 
ing by our liberal plan. 


Canadian Price, $72 [50.07] 

The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1902 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. 
The Best Pet 


GERMOZONE stc-k remeay 
For Dogs, 


Poultry, Pigeons, Cats, Rabbits, Parrots, Canary and 
other birds or pet animals, Germozone is a universal and safe 
remedy; snuffles, roup, sore throat, loss of voice or sing- 

juenza, bowel trouble, distemper, sore eyes or ears, canker, 
disease, --or other 

















ing, 
gleet, loss of fur or feathers, sores, wounds, 
affections of skin or mucous membrane. 


“My hens have never done so well as this year and haven't lost 
a single chick’* --Mrs. Flora Kapple, Walker,la. ‘Simply 
for rabbite’’--L. W. Browning, Boone,Ia. ‘‘Cannot praise 
ozoneenough. I use it for chickens, stock and household’ ’ --Mrs. 
Wm. Hoeppel, Hugo, Okla. ‘*My bird puppies don't know what 
distemper is and I never had such good success before with 
chicks’’--Curley Smith, Kennett, Mo. 


Germozone is sold by most drug, seed and poultry supply 
dealers,or mailed postpaid in 25c,75c,and $1.50 packages from 
Omaha, on treatment of diseases free with each package. 


CEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. S-9, OMAHA, NEB. 


Heal sick 


skins 












AUTHORSHIP—CARTOONING 


Our Authors’ Manual contains valuable information for the 
author and poet, professi l and , those who aim 
at success in literature, embracing also a treatise on car- 
tooning with over 100 sample cartoons and lessons. Full 
‘nstruction, quickly learned. Full course in 1 vol., $1.00. 
BENTON EDUCATION CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 











PROVE IT for Yourself 
Our plan makes it possible for you 
to test the high-grade, first quality 


NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 


in your home for three months before de- 
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pupils are made to feel that the meeting is a sort | 
of forum where they may feel free to express their 
opinions and to learn in their own way. 

Now and then a surprise follows the Bible-study 
period. Young people always relish the element 
of surprise, aud a portion of the programme that 
is different from what they have been accustomed | 
to is sure to rouse interest. Sometimes the enter- 
tainment takes the form of an attractive story told 
or read aloud, or of special music, or of stere- 
opticon pictures that have some bearing on the 
lessons; occasionally some traveler gives a short 
talk. 

A period devoted definitely to prayer can be 
made as interesting as any of the other periods. 
The classes are called on from time to time to 
offer prayers and so learn to express themselves 
without preparation. Sometimes a few tactful 
suggestions, given privately afterwards, keep the 
young petitioners from wandering or from repeat- 
ing themselves too frequently. Children are quick 
to understand the true nature of petition, once it 
is explained, and to avoid the common mistake of 
turning a prayer into a discourse. 

Collecting the weekly offering has its place in 
the programme, of course. The pupils are told 
exactly where and how their gifts are to be used. 
It is understood that when the offering is to be 
spent for Sunday-school expenses, any surplus 
will go to needy children. The announcement that 
there was a surplus and that it had already been 
given to needy children, with a report of what 
they said and what use they would probably make 
of the gift, will keep the pupils’ interest at a high 
pitch. The classes further coéperate in the matter 
by taking turns—two boys at a time—in collecting | 
the offering, which is afterwards dedicated with | 
prayer. 

A part of the programme that goes a long way 
in making the pupils realize their responsibility | 
toward the whole organization is the fellowship | 
service. It is held whenever outsiders are present. | 
Teachers and pupils join in welcoming strangers | 
and in doing what they can to make them fee! at | 
home. The visitors are invited to become mem- 
bers of the Sunday school, and those who accept 
the invitation are received into membership with 
a brief devotional service. Those who do not ex- 
pect to join the Sunday school are asked to re- 
main for the church service. Thus the spirit of 
brotherliness and hospitality is fostered, and the 
pupils grow to appreciate the privilege of being 
a part of the life of the church. Another thing that 
adds an even more personal touch is observing in 
some simple way the birthdays of the members of 
the department. 

Attention is paid to the practical as well as to 
the devotional side of the session. Pupilg are 
trained to reach the classroom in time to have 
their work books examined and graded before 
the regular programme begins. Credit for good 
conduct and perfect recitations is given both to 
individual pupils and to classes, and in that way 
both individual effort and class spirit are encour- 
aged. Every Sunday the work of one class is 
demonstrated before the entire department, and 
at stated periods the best work of the whole de- 
partment is chosen for exhibition before the gen- 
eral congregation. 

By means of plans like those, carefully thought | 
out and faithfully practiced, leaders of that junior | 
department have kept pace with the changing 
needs and demands of their restless pupils. 

Perhaps other Sunday schools can meet the 
same problem in the same way. 
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French Pears.—Slightly press down the centre 
of a large macaroon so that it will hold a small 
stewed or canned pear upright. Pour over it athin 
custard, or serve it with cream or with whipped 
cream. Any small round cake hollowed a little can 
be used if it is preferred. 
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GROWING ROSES FROM CUTTINGS 
[ is probably not generally known that many 





kinds of roses can be successfully grown from 

cuttings of dormant wood made in winter or 
in early spring. It can be done indoors or out of 
doors by anyone who will take the trouble to pro- 
vide the right conditions. The trailing roses of the 
beautiful Wichuraiana varieties are particularly 
easy to propagate in that way. 

To start the rose growing indoors, make the 
cuttings of last year’s wood to include two or three 
buds. Cut the lower end of each slip just below a 
bud, and break off the lowest bud. Take a small 
wooden box—nailed, not glued, together —and 
cover the bottom with about three inches of clean, 
sharp sand. Insert the cuttings in the sand verti- 
cally to nearly their full length, and cover the box 
loosely with glass. Keep the box where it will 
have heat from a stove or from a radiator, with 
some, but not too direct, sunlight. The sand will 
hold the heat. 

In a few weeks a callus will form over the 
lower end of each cutting, and the roots will start 
out above it. One or more shoots will also appear 
from the top bud. The cutting is now ready t 
put into soil. y 

At first the little rosebush must be treated care- 
| fully, especially if the shoot has grown much. A™ 
| cool, moist room is better than a warm, dry one. 
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Your complexion tells a story 
to the world 





HAVE YOU ever thought what 
a telltale thing your skin is? 


In spite of You—without your ever 
nowing it—it tells the people who 
look at You the kind of girl or boy 


you are. 


A lovely clear skin, radiant, glowing 
with color, is nearly always the sign 
of a happy, healthy nature—of clean- 
liness and dainty personal care. 


Don’t neglect your skin—don’t let 
it tell your friends a story of careless 
or thoughtless habits. You can make 
it just as smooth, as flawlessly clear 
as you would like to have it. 


For Your skin is changing every day. 
Each day part of the old skin dies 
and new skin takes its place. By 
giving this new skin, as it forms, the 
right kind of treatment, you can keep 
it clear, radiant—you can make it 


tell of health and dainty care. 


Every night give your skin 
this simple treatment 


J ust before you go to bed, lather your 
washcloth well with warm water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Go over 
your face thoroughly with this, tak- 
ing care that every part of your face 
is well lathered. be with the tips 
of your fingers work the cleansing, 
antiseptic lather into your skin, us- 
ing an upward and outward motion. 








It is a good plan to cover the pot and the plant 
with a bell jar at first, or with a large lamp chim- 
ney with cloth tied over the top. 
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LINES FOR A GIRL’S STUDY 


Now may I very worthy be 
Of this most goodly company— 


The good familiar folk that throng 
This room, from history and song: 





ciding. If unsatisfactory we return your money and 
take back hine at our We offer seven 
styles (foot treadle, electric or rotary), guarantee 25 
years, pay the freight, and sell at a very low price. 
Write to-day for descriptive booklet 
‘ and attractive terms. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

















“STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW” | 


Sest Fall-Bearing and June sorts. We are introducing 


4 new strawberry ‘‘THE EATON’’—superior to any grown. | 


Raspberry and other Fruit Plants in Assortment. Cat- 
alog Free. 0. E. WHITTEN & SON, Box 25, Bridgman, Mich. 
Send at once for prospectus. Get posted 


FREE NOW. I buy butterflies, insects for col- bn 4 


te ctions. Simple outdoor work with my pictures, price 
‘st, instructions. Sinclair, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, Cal. 

the red stove 
remedy. 


-STOVINK 


tory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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Scholars and poets, scribes and seers, 
| Forgathering from other years ; 
| High-hearted queens from distant days, 
| Gray pilgrims treading patient ways ; 
Soldiers and captains, knights and kings, 
Brave men of far adventurings— 


| Each of earth’s beautiful and best 
Draws near to be my gracious guest. 


| 
| Shall I not offer for my part 
At least an understanding heart, 


Good will, good work and courtesy 
For such a gracious company ? 


Rinse with warm water, then with 
cold—the colder the better. Finish 
by rubbing your face for thirty sec- 
onds with a piece of ice. Always 


be careful to dry the skin well. 
Make this a nightly habit and in ten 


days or two weeks your skin will 
show a marked improvement. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is on sale 
at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter in the United States or Can- 
ada. Get a cake today—begin using 
it tonight. A 25c cake lasts a month 
or six weeks. 


Let us send you a trial 
size cake 

For 6c in stamps we will send You 
a trial size cake of Woodbury’s Fa- 
cial Soap (enough for # week of the 
treatment given above) together with 
the booklet, “A Skin You Love to 
Touch” containing advice on the 
care each type of skin needs. Or 
for 15c in stamps we will send you 
the booklet, and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Powder, 
Facial Cream, and Cold Cream. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
2102 Spring Grove Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 


Jergens Co., Limited, 2102 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ontario. 
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As your breakfast cereal 
Every day for a month 


Grape-Nuts 


Then see if you don't 
feel the good returns from 
this great building food. 
Grape-Nuts needs no sugar 
Its sweet nutlike flavor al- 


wavs pleases and it strength- 
ens bone,muscle and mind. 


“Theres a Reason” 
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BUTTERFLY LOCKET 


HIS beautiful Locket is one of the most popular novelties brought 
out for many years, and deservedly so. The frame of the Locket 
as is of sterling silver 7 of an inch in diameter; under the protecting 
. glass, on a background composed of a butterfly’s wing of jridescent 
blue, is mounted a real tropical butterfly of brilliant colors. The reverse 
side of the Locket is composed of brightly colored butterfly wings. 
Owing to the large demand and limited supply we urge our subscribers 
to take immediate advantage of our Offer. 

OUR OFFER—Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription (not 

your own) for The Youth’s Companion, with 75 cents extra, and 

we will send you the Locket postpaid ; or sold for $2.50. 


NOTE. The Locket is given only toa presen? subscriber to pay him for getting a xew subscription 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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GROWING PRIZE | 
VEGETABLES 














prize vegetables merely by following ordi- 

nary methods. If the vegetables are to be 
extraordinary, the methods used to produce them 
must likewise be extraordinary. The grower must 
make it his business to aid nature at every point. 
That of course requires a knowledge of the differ- 
ent kinds of soils, a knowledge of fertilizers and 
how and when to apply them, and an understand- 
ing of those principles of growth which operate 
to produce vegetables of maximum size. The two 
articles that follow will set forth the methods to 
be pursued in order to produce without fail—and 
by a certain date, if desired—four of the favorite 
garden vegetables. 


TOMATOES 

To grow prize tomatoes you must begin with 
the seed of a naturally large tomato. The largest 
known is the Ponderosa; the Tenderloin is an- 
other that is very large—ordinary specimens weigh 
more than a pound. The Tenderloin is rounder 
and smoother than the Ponderosa, is solid, and 
ripens more evenly. Either one of those varieties 
will produce prize tomatoes. 

For middle latitudes,—for example, in Pennsyl- 
vania,—plant the seed in a box in the house as 
early as February 15. Vary the time according to 
the latitude, allowing about two weeks for every 
five degrees of lagitude. After the first season 
choose your own seed from the largest perfect 
tomato that ripens early. It is quite possible in 
that way to improve the strain of your plants. 

When the plants are two inches high they should 
be transplanted, carefully spaced, to a larger box, 
or they may be put into a hotbed. If you put them 
into a hotbed, set them six inches apart, or, better 
still, set them in five-inch pots sunk level with the 
surface of the soil. The early start is most advan- 
tageous, for the best time to obtain extraordinary 
growth is during the first rather than the seeond 
half of the summer; besides, having fine vegeta- 
bles ripen early adds to their interest and prize 
value. 

While your young tomatoes are thus growing, 
choose and begin to prepare the soil where they 
are to stand. The best soil for tomatoes is a mod- 
erately heavy loam, though lighter loams and 
even sandy soils well manured are good, and 
sweet clays are excellent. Take care not to make 
the land too rich, or you will get too much top 
growth. The soil, on which a moderate amount of 
old stable manure has been spread, should be 
spaded very deep and most thoroughly pulverized. 

After you have prepared the space, mark the 
places where the plants are to stand ; then remove 
the soil in each place to a depth of two feet. In 
the bottom of the holes pack two forkfuls of 
manure, and then replace the soil. The purpose 
of the manure is not to enrich the soil, but rather 
to act as a moisture-gathering and moisture-hold- 
ing substance beneath the roots of the plants. 
Throughout the season the moisture will rise and 
help to supply the plants with water. To replenish 
the water supply drive a sharp stake through the 
soil near each plant until it taps the manure pit. 
Remove the stake and pour water into the hole. 
Thus the surface soil will retain its dust mulch, 
and the tomato root will be getting an abundance 
of moisture. 

To grow prize tomatoes you must give every 
plant an abundance of space; nothing must be 
permitted to cut off the maximum supply of air 
and sunlight. Rows, therefore, should not be less 
than five feet apart, and single plants must be at 
least four feet apart in the row. 

Do not transplant tomatoes to the garden until 
the nights become warm and unti! virtually all 
danger from frost is over. A good time for middle 
latitudes is about May 10: when the oaks are in 
leaf, the time has come. If, after you have set 
them out, the thermometer drops to forty degrees, 
cover the plants. 

Adequate. support must be furnished soon after 
you set the plants. The best is a stout stake for 
each plant, six feet long, driven a foot into the 
ground near the plant. Tie the plant rather loosely 
to the stake with cloth strings. As the plant shoots 
upward, tie it every six inches. Remove from the 
plant all extra growths, so as to keep it to a single 
stem. As soon as the fruit becomes established, 
pinch off all except three or four. It is best to 
leave only one tomato on each fruiting stem of a 
vine. Of course, if you wish to have a great many 
fair-sized tomatoes, leave as many as you please; 

but for the very finest thin the vines of all extra 
fruit. ; 

Apply the fertilizer at uhe time when the fruit is 
forming. Two or three applications at intervals 
of two weeks are best. Use for each plant a very: 
small handful of any standard garden fertilizer, 
stirred well into the surface soil, but not so as to 
injure the roots. Apply it in a twelve-ineh circle 
round the stem. 

To guard against blight, which is the only im- 


N: one can hope to sueceed in growing 


you sow the seed outdoors, allow from eighty to 
ninety days for the tomatoes to mature fully. 


LETTUCE 


Lettuce is essentially a spring vegetable; the 
finest heads are always grown under those con- 
ditions which spring weather supplies. The plant 
delights in a cool and showery season. 

The gardener has a choice of several fine sorts, 
among which are Big Boston, Denver Market and 

May King. But the largest and probably the finest 
head lettuce is Wonderful, which, under proper 
conditions, attains a prodigious size and yet re- 
tains all its tenderness and delicate flavor. Al- 
though the outside leaves are slightly curled, the 
heads are as solid as those of cabbages. Under 
the most favorable conditions it is possible to 
grow single heads of Wonderful that will fill a 
half-bushel measure. 

In the autumn of the preceding season, about 
the time of wheat planting, sow lettuce seed 
sparsely on a newly-prepared patch of ground in 
a sheltered part of the garden. If the plants are 
not close together, they will make a much stronger 
growth, and you can transplant them with greater 
ease. In the fall the plants will grow only small 
tops, but if you take pains to protect them with 
straw they will have long and vigorous roots that 
will live through the winter even in regions pretty 
well north. 

As early in the spring as you can work the soil, 
transfer the plants to their permanent place. Lift 
each one with a trowel, keeping the root system 
intact. Set the plants a foot apart in rows a foot 
and a half apart. With Wonderful, make them a 
foot and a half apart in rows two feet. apart. 

Instead of starting lettuce plants in the open 
ground in the fall, you can sow the seed in a hot- 
bed about the middle or last of January, or in a 
cold frame in March. A plan quite often followed 
when a hotbed is not available or when the care 
of one requires too much labor is to start the 
plants in flats or boxes in the house and later to 
transfer them to a cold frame, to be hardened off 
before they are set in the garden. One of those 
plans must be followed in the North in order-to 
have early plants. Farther south seed may be 
sown directly in a cold frame in the spring, but 
the plants will be more.spindling and have a less 
stalwart root system than wintered plants and 
should not be transplanted quite so early. 

- Many different kinds of soil will produce fine 
lettuce; but the best is deep, mellow loam. The 
site should be elevated, or on a gradual slope, so 
that the drainage will be good. Although lettuce 
requires a great deal of moisture it will not stand 
soil that remains wet. 

Cultivating is an important part of raising let- 
tuce. Keep the surface of the ground about each 
plant carefully pulverized until the heads begin 
to form. Work each plant separately. When the 
heads are forming, cover the rows with a thin 
mulch of stable or chicken-yard manure in which 
there is plenty of straw. The mulch must not be 
so heavy as to exclude the air. It slowly and ade- 
quately fertilizes the growing plants, holds the 
moisture of the ground and renders any further 
cultivation unnecessary. 

Always be careful to cut your lettuce before the 
head breaks. If you wish to save the seed from 
remarkably fine plants, let them reach their full 
growth ; then, just as they are dying, tie paper flour 
bags over their heads and hang the plants upside 
down in a dry place. After a few weeks you can 
collect the seed by shaking it into the bags. 


POTATOES 

Growing prize potatoes is one of the most inter- 
esting and satisfying of all garden activities. It 
is not hard to-do and is all the more interesting 
because the crop remains hidden until it is gath- 
ered. 

Potatoes are usually fit for the table after one 
hundred days of growth; but if you want them to 
be prize potatoes, the season should be somewhat 
extended. Potatoes often grow a little while the 
vines are dying. The so-called “early” and “late” 
potatoes are so named not so much on account of 
the length of time they take to mature as on ac- 
count of the time when they are planted. Potatoes 
grown for size and beauty can be planted very 
early in the spring or as late as the middle of 
June; but they must be encouraged to grow until 
the vines die off. 

The seed should be chosen with great care from 
perfect specimens of some variety that naturally 
yields large tubers. Sir Walter Raleigh, Green 
Mountain and Irish Cobbler are thoroughly trust- 
worthy. The seed potatoes should be large, for 
that is an assurance that the strain is strong; they 
should be well shaped; and they should be free 
from scab or other erosive diseases of the skin. 
The grower must make sure, too, that they have 
not been frostbitten and that their sprouts have 
not been broken. The best time to select seed 
potatoes is in the fall when the crop is dug. 

The soil for potatoes is perhaps the most 
important thing to consider. Clay . 
soils, tough soils, wet soils are to be 


day in the year. Before the plants sprout, rake 
the surface of the bed thoroughly, in order to de- 
stroy any weeds that may have started. Until the 
potato vines mat the alleys, they should be culti- 
vated often; to hold moisture and keep them free 
of weeds. 

The vines of course must be sprayed. The spray- 
ing should be done when the plants are eight 
inches high and be continued through the summer 
at intervals of three weeks. A hand sprayer with 
parts that will not readily rust is reeommended. 

If during the growing season certain plants pro- 
duce seed balls after the blossoms have fallen, 
mark those plants as the ones from which you will 
save seed for another year. Seed balls are always 
a sign of unusual strength in a plant. 

Do not dig the potatoes until the tops are dead. 
If you intend to exhibit them, take the greatest 
care to avoid bruising them. Dig your potatoes 
only when the soil is dry. 


SWEET CORN 

To produce prize ears of sweet corn, you should 
begin a year ahead by choosing as seed from the 
garden crop the very best ear you can find. The 
best ear will be the shapeliest, the largest and 
the freest from defect. 

Corn of the finest size and flavor can be grown 
on many kinds of soil—clay, loam, rich sand, or a 
mixture of all three. But the soil needs good 
drainage and plenty of fertilizer. Corn is one of 
the few crops to which it is safe to apply chicken 
manure in liberal amounts. Yet corn, although it 
is tolerant of soils, is intolerant of unfavorable 
weather conditions. After choosing the seed, there- 
fore, the next important consideration is when 
you shall plant. 

Whatever the latitude, wait until the soil is 
warm. Since the grains will not sprout in cold 
earth, you gain nothing by planting corn too early. 
The first of May is best for middle latitudes, and 
two weeks later for regions farther north. 

Land for sweet corn should be ploughed deep 
and prepared thoroughly. If you can do it in the 
fall and again in the spring, the results will pay 
you. In the fall plough or spade deep and let the 
clods lie. The freezing and thawing of winter will 
crumble them. In the spring plough or spade again, 
and turn under plenty of any kind of manure,— 
compost, too, is good,—then thoroughly pulverize 
the surface. Lay off the rows three feet apart 
and prepare hills two feet apart. To make a hill, 
mix a small quantity of chicken manure and a 
shovelful of rich compost with the loose soil of the 
furrow. It is hard to make cornland too rich if 
the fertilizing elements, whatever they may be, 
are carefully mixed with the soil. Drop five or 
six grains of corn to the hill, and cover them two 
inches deep. When the stalks are up four inches, 
pull up all but the two strongest stalks that stand 
well apart in each hill. 

Corn needs careful, intensive cultivation, espe- 
cially during the first few weeks. Then it must be 
freed from suckers, and one ear only should be 
permitted to mature on each stalk. The suckers 
are the extraneous growths, like miniature corn- 
stalks, that sprout from the base of the stalks 
proper. They are worse than worthless, for they 
sap the vitality of the stalk ; they should be broken 
off whenever they appear. 

Sweet corn requires a good deal of moisture to 
mature it properly. It delights in hot, showery 
weather. If a drought occurs, it is well to irrigate 
the crop by letting water run down the alleys be- 
tween the rows, if that is possible. A single thor- 
ough soaking of that kind in a dry time will keep 
the corn going for two weeks. 

Sweet corn is ready to pull when the silk turns 
black. To show fine ears to their full advantage, 
strip all the husk except the last filmy sheath. 

It should be remembered, of course, that the 
largest ears of sweet corn are desirable only when 
the variety that produces them is excellent. For 
beauty and for flavor, no yellow sweet corn ex- 
ceeds Golden Bantam, and no white corn is better 
than the Country Gentleman. 
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A FOUR-IN-ONE WALL POCKET 


ERE is a roomy wall pocket that is sure to 
be useful. It may be used to hold magazines, 
writing materials and letters. 


The wall pocket is made of two pieces of mate- 


rial sewed together and folded in such a way as 
to form four compartments. The diagrams show 


how simple it is. Galatea, linen, denim or cretonne 
will serve for the material, which should be 28 
inches wide and 20 inches long. Mark the line C 
with pencil or chalk, to make two pieces, extend- 
ing diagonally from selvage to selvage, each piece 
6% inches wide at one end and 134% inches at the 
other; and cut along that line. Join the two pieces 
at their widest ends, so that both of the bias edges 
will come at the top. (Fig. 2.) Press the seam A A, 








and then bind the bias edge with inch-wide braid 
« of a color that har- 
monizes with the ma- 





shunned. Potatoes like a moderate- 
ly rich, deep, friable, well-drained 
loam. A sandy loam is best; grav- 
elly soil is almost as good. Virgin 
soil, such as is to be had by clear- 
ing woodland, always produces the 
very finest, cleanest potatoes. Leaf 
mould is better for potatoes than 
the commercial fertilizers. 













alike; then stitch it. 











There are several good fertilizers 








specially adapted to potatoes. Use 
one of them when you prepare the 
land for planting. Distribute it 
broadcast or put it in the open fur- 
rows. Use it in moderate amount, 
spread it evenly and be careful to 
mix it thoroughly with the soil. It 





portant menace to tomatoes, spray the plants 
when the first blooms appear, and again when 
the fruit begins to ripen, with a weak solution 
of Bordeaux mixture, which can be bought ready 
to use. 

The length of time that tomatoes take to ripen 
depends, of course, somewhat on the weather con- 
ditions; but Ponderosas, well started and set in 
the garden during the first part of May, will ripen 
before August 1. Under the same conditions earlier 
varieties will ripen ten days sooner. If tomatoes 
are to be exhibited on any special date, figure 
for summer weather about nine weeks of growth 
after transplanting, and for spring and autumn 
weather from ten to eleven. From the time when 


fails of its purpose when used as a 





| top dressing. Woods earth used in 
the same way is of great benefit to 
the plants. iy 
When the space for growing the 
prize crop has been carefully pre- 
pared and laid off in furrows two 
and one half feet apart, cut the 
seed, leaving one or two good eyes 
on each piece. Plant the pieces four 
inches deep’ and eighteen inches 
apart in the row. The planting may 
be doné as early in the spring as 
the land can be worked, or as late, 
in middle latitudes, as the longest 











terial you use. Baste 
the braid on evenly, 
so that both sides are 


Now measure along 
the straight edge and 
make a mark 14 inch- 
es from each end, on 
the wrong side; then 
draw a line at right 


angles from marks D and E, shown in the diagram 
by dotted lines. 

Fold the material wrong side out at the seam 
and pin it evenly to hold it firmly; then sew the 
two sides together along the marked line. Sew the 
ends together so that the seam will come inside. 
Now fold the cloth again, as shown in Fig. 3, with 
the seams all in the centre and the bottom edges 
even. Baste round the sides and the bottom of the 
pocket, with the folds and the edges even; then 
bind it with braid and fasten rings at the top so 
that you can hang it up. The brass rings should 
be covered with crochet cotton the color of the 
braid, put on with an embroidery needle in button- 
hole stitch. 
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TANGRAMS — A CHINESE PUZZLE 


O make a set of tangrams, such as was once 
describéd in The Companion’s puzzle column, 
divide a square of cardboard — preferably 
black, because black designs show distinctly 
against a white background—into seven pieces, 
as shown in the diagram. 
Having cut out the square, A BC D, draw the 
diagonal B D. Find the middle points of lines A D 
and A B, which are F and G, 
A F respectively, and join them by 
the line F G. Find the middle 
point of that line, which is H, 
and draw the line C E H. Then 
G find the middle points of 
lines B E and E D, which are 
I and J, respectively. Now 
draw lines HI and F J. Cut 
C_ along the various lines. There 
will be two large triangles 
one medium-sized triangle, two small triangles, a 
square and a rhomboid. 

The set of tangrams is used to make caricatures 
of any object. A complete set must be used for 
each design, and the edges must not overlap. The 
Chinese are experts at this puzzle and show great 
ingenuity in using the seven pieces. 

It is a fascinating pastime for hours that are 
inclined to drag. For entertaining a party a set 
may be given to each guest and a prize awarded 
to the one who makes the best picture; or silhou- 
ettes of tangram designs may be provided, and a 
prize awarded to the one who can copy the figure 
most quickly with his own set. 
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STARCH AND STARCHING 
Sates is found in many vegetable products 














—wheat, corn, rice, sago, potatoes and tapi- 

oca. To detect it touch the cereal or vegetable 
with a drop of dilute iodine: if starch is present, 
the spot will turn a bright indigo blue. 

Cornstarch is the kind most commonly used for 
laundering. A given amount of it will impart more 
stiffness to clothes than the same amount of any 
of the others. Nevertheless, it gives also a harsh 
finish, and for that reason it should not be used 
for the finest materials. Starches made from rice 
or wheat are the best for laundry purposes. 

Wheat starch has both the quality of crispness 
and that of pliability and is well suited to under- 
wear, aprons and such garments; but it has a 
tendency to give a yellow tinge to white materials. 
Rice starch is especially good for delicate fabrics. 
At one time it was too expensive for ordinary use, 
but recently the price has been somewhat reduced. 
An excellent substitute for rice starch is wheat- 
starch paste diluted, for in only a slightly lower 
degree it provides the finish that is so desirable. 

In the laundry-supply houses you ean get com- 
bined starches. A mixture of two thirds cornstarch 
and one third wheat starch makes a superior starch 
for collars and cuffs. The corn furnishes the stiff- 
hess that means service, and the wheat the plia- 
bility that means comfort and good looks. Wheat 
and rice also, in combination, give a pliable and 
satiny finish. 

The ingredients called for in preparing the starch 
mixture used by commercial laundries are dry 
starch, water, borax and wax or fat. They are em- 
ployed in various combinations according to the 
clothes on which they are to be used. 

There are certain important things to remember 
in preparing your starch mixtures. The length of 
time they are boiled should be measured by the 
clock, not left to guesswork. Accuracy is required 
in measuring the ingredients, and the utensils 
and surroundings must be perfectly clean. 

Dissolve the dry starch slowly with cold water 
until it attains the consistency of thin cream and 
all of the lumps are dissolved. Keep the remainder 
of a quart of water on the stove and as soon as 
it boils add the borax and the wax to it. When 
they are dissolved, pour the cold starch solution 
slowly in and stir the mixture as you pour. Con- 
tinue to stir it for five minutes and at the end of 
that time leave it to cook. As soon as the boiling 
point is reached again, the starch is ready for use. 

Another good way is to add the starch solution 
to the boiling water one third at a time and let it 
boil two minutes each time. Either way is better 
than adding boiling water to the starch and then 
boiling the mixture, for that takes too long. The 
best plan is that which least interrupts the boiling. 

Strain the preparation through cheesecloth be- 
fore you use it for stiffening clothes. For colored 
goods have it moderately warm. For white goods 
have it hot and add a trace of bluing to prevent 
the fabric from fading. Do not starch in the same 
solution dresses or blouses of different colors, for 
the dyes will be likely to mix, with bad results. 

If you have a great deal of starching to do at 
one time, make two kinds of starch—a heavy 
paste for the stiffer work and a thinner one for 
the more delicate pieces. For collars, cuffs and 
shirt bosoms that require extra stiffness use cold 
starch or raw starch. Skirts and aprons need 
moderately thick stareh, and nightdresses, corse! 
covers and other white underclothing a somewha! 
thinner solution. Lingerie waists and dresses and 
muslin garments call for the thinnest starch of al! 
For redressing silks gum arabic is better thar 
starch. Buy it in powdered form and, since th: 
gum dissolves slowly, have the solution read) 
before you wash the goods. 

Turn the garments wrong side out before yo! 
starch them. After dipping each piece thorough!) 
into the starch solution, wring it out and lay it asid« 
wrapped tight in a clean cotton cloth until yo 
are ready to iron it. Lf you prefer, wring the pieces 
out in a clothes wringer instead of by hand. 
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Srandma Knows 
Musterole Is Best 


Remember the time when 
you had that dreadful con- 

vestion of the lungs—and 
Grandmaslappeda stinging, 
messy mustard plaster on 
your chest? How you 
writhed and tossed and 
beat Grandma to ‘“‘take 
it off’’? 

That was many years ago. 
Now, Grandma gets the jar 
of Musterole, for now she 
knows Musterole is better 
than a mustard plaster. 

She knows that it relieves 
colds, congestions, and 
rheumatic aches and pains. 

And what is best, it re- 
lieves without discomfort 
or blister. 


Musterole is a clean white 
ointment made of oil of 
mustard and other home 
simples. 

Just rub it gently over the spot 
where there is congestion or pain. 
It penetrates down under the skin 
and generates a tingling, pleasant 
heat. Healing Nature does the 
rest. Congestions and pains both 
go away. 

Peculiarly enough, Musterole 
feels delightfully cool a few mo- 
ments after you have applied it. 

Never be without a jar of Mus- 
terole. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
it. 30c and 60c jars. $2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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5 GREAT, NOVELTIES 
The glorious 

cts. crimson Wool- 
flower recently intro- 
duced by us has succeeded 


can surpass the mass of 
bloom which it shows all 
Summer and Fall. 

We now have three 
new colors—pink, yellow 
and scarlet, as well as 
crimson. All these colors 


send 1 trial pkt. each of 
Giant Kochia, most deco- 
rative foliage annual. 

Salvia Hybrids, white, 
pink, striped, sensiot, plumed, etc., mixed. 

Japan tris, new hybrids, all ‘colors. Magnificent. 

Giant Centaurea, superb for garden or a 

i our Big Catalog, all for 20 c 
og, free. All flower and veoembie seeds, 

allt, pian and new berries. We grow the finest 
Gladiol Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, Peonies, Perennial: 
Shrubs, Vines, Ferns, Peas, Asters. Pansies, ete. Al 
special prize strains, and many sterling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N.Y. 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 














MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
fraws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich. 


30 DAYS. Rid Ug 
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ie Tine’ at 
Eee COMPANY 
Dept. D-50, Chicago 











Cuticura Heals 


Itching Burnin 
Skin ery 


All druggists; Soap 2, Ointment . 
Sample each free ore “outieue, Dept By Bet ee 
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COMPANION is an illus- 
aper for all the family. 

price is a year, in advan 

to any addrese in the 

and $3.50 to foreign coun- 

Office, Boston, Mass., as 















or 





at 
matter. 
A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and 1 be discontinued at the end of the time 
Scena by the payment. 
Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
ce and-receipt will be acknowledged by change 
ay the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 
Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Dra: t. No other way by mail is safe. 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 








RINGWORM 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
INGWORM is a skin disease, or rather 

a hair disease, that is caused by a fun- 

gus that grows at the roots of the hair 

or in the hairs themselves. There are 

two kinds of fungi, one that invades 
the shaft of the hair and grows down 
into the root, the other that begins at the root and 
works up into the shaft. The first of these, which 
is called the small-spore fungus, is the one that 
causes the greater number of cases of ringworm 
of the scalp. The other, or large-spore variety, 
chiefly causes the ringworm of the body and beard. 
Ringworm of the scalp—its technical name is 
Tinea tonsurans—is very seldom found except in 
children, but in them it is not uncommon, and it is 
very contagious. The disease begins as a round, 
reddish, sometimes scaly spot on the scalp, and 
spreads in a circle from that centre. The hair on 
the affected part is dry and brittle and breaks off, 
leaving a sort of stubble, which has been com- 
pared to a field of wheat or rye after the crop has 
been gathered, and which, when examined under 
a magnifying glass, really resembles such a field. 
The original spot gradually spreads evenly on all 
sides and forms a cirewlar pateh of baldness when 
the brittle hairs have fallen out or have broken 
off, leaving the short stumps that give it the “stub- 
bie” appearance. : 
Elsewhere than on the scalp the hairs are so 
fine that their breaking is not noticeable except 
under a magnifying glass, but the round spot is 
visible as a scaly red point, which widens out in 
a circular direction. The edges of the patch are 
raised and pinkish in color, and they inclose an 
area of a rather faintly yellowish shade. There 
may be only one patch or there may be several. 
The treatment of ringworm of the skin is com- 
paratively easy by means of pastes or adherent 
ointments that cOntain sulphur or resorein, or by 
tar ointment. Ringworm of the scalp is more diffi- 
cult to treat, and it often takes from three to six 
months to cure it. The hairs on the affected patch 
must be pulled out one by one, or the entire head 
must be shingled so that the appropriate remedy 
can be applied to the entire scalp’in the form of 
salve, renewed every day, and changed in charac- 
ter from time to time according to its progress. 

In some rebellious cases the X ray is used, but 
with great caution and only by an expert. As the 
disease is very contagious, the child must be kept 
from school, and the scalp should always be kept 
covered by a linen or cotton cap that can be burned 
after it has been worn for a day. 


os 


LOUISE’S DIARY 


OWNSTAIRS there were sounds of 
cheerful good times—Jimmy’s trium- 
phant whoop as he got his five in a row 

- in gobang in spite of Betty’s watchful- 
ness, father’s voice reading bits aloud 
to mother, the alternate snatches of 

music and chatter that were always to be heard 

when Doreen sat down to play before she had 
emptied her day’s budget of news. But Louise, up 
in her room, sat at her desk, her soft lips shut in 

a hard line, and wrote in her diary: 

“Nobody understands me. Mother thinks I care 
for nothing except good times. Mother is a dear, of 
course, but she has forgotten how a girl feels, and 
anyway things have changed since she was a girl. 
Doreen is so absorbed in her war work that she 
hasn’t a thought of anyone else, and Jimmy is 
growing rude. He humiliated me dreadfully when 
Joe Potter brought his college chum over the other 
evening. As for Betty, she stuck like a leech; any- 
body’d have thought Mr. Jordan was calling on 
her! When I complained to mother, she said, 
‘Louise, dear, do you realize what it means to have 
and to keep the love of a younger brother and 
sister?’ I don’t see what that has to do with it. 
They’re all downstairs this minute, and nobody 
misses me. It’s a selfish world —” 

Then she heard a shrill call from Jimmy, and 
her pen jumped and blotted the page. She went 
impatiently to the head of the stairs; there was no 
os Jimmy when he started out for any- 

hing. 

“Come on down, Lou; we’re going to pop corn.” 

Louise frowned. She did not want to pop corn 
—that was all the consideration people had. But 
she would have to go sooner or later, so it might as 
well be at once and get it over. She started down. 

Noone ever knew exactly what happened. There 
was a swift, terrifying moment when Louise felt 
herself falling, and then she knew no more until 
she found herself on her mother’s bed with the 
doctor examining her ankle. 

It was the beginning of a strange new life that 
lasted weeks—weeks of pain, but weeks of con- 
stant loving surprises. All the people Louise had 
ever known sent her notes and flowers and things 
to eat, and as for the home people and mother— 
words could not describe their care and thought- 
fulness. : 

The seventh week Louise finally was able to 
limp across to her desk and her neglected diary. 
As she read the last record a hot color burned her 
cheeks. What a different world she was living in 
now! Selfish? Mother and Doreen and Jimmy and 
Betty? She pulled that page out and tore it into 
little bits ; then she turned to the day’s date. 

“The world is full of the kindest people, but mine 
































:| We outgrow our old foolish fears~ 





Who now is afraid of 


COFFEE 


People once were afraid of the steam engine. 
“Tt will blow up”—“‘It will jump the track”— , 
they said. But we all know better now. : 


Time has disproved many old fallacies. Yet, 
some good people still believe that coffee doesn’t 
“agree” with them,—a popular delusion 
encouraged by competitive products. 


There are many food fads. Some think they 
can’t eat bread,—some think they can’t eat 
potatoes. There is probably no food that can 
be said to agree with everybody. 


In reality—coffee is more healthful for more 
people than any other beverage. It is con- 
sumed in greater volume than any other. 
Coffee is the mainstay of the millions. 


The government sent 2,000,000 doughboys 
“over there” and fed them on real coffee, all 
they could drink,—four times a day. And 
there was much “nervousness” —among the 
Germans ! 


Ask a Brazilian to name his country’s 
greatest service to mankind, and he will proudly 
answer,— Brazil furnishes three-fourths of the 
world’s coffee.” 


- 


Better a dinner of bread and beef with coffee 
than a ten-course banquet without it. And 
coffee is the cheapest item of your menu,—it 
costs less than two cents per cup. 


SIGNIFICANT—“ The Medical Standard”’ 
says:—‘‘Taken after meals coffee is an 
aid to digestion. Under its influence the 
development of digestion is more perfect 
and more rapid. It is a stomachic of the 
first order, especially when taken hot.” 


yright 1920 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity 
= Committee of the United States. 


COFFEE- 








are the very, very dearest of all,” she wrote. 


the Indispensable Drink! 


































Ivory Soap Flakes 


keeps ALL his things clean 


Launders them 
without rubbing 


ODAY, you can wash baby’s deli- 

cate handmade slips and scalloped 
petticoats just by swirling them round 
and round in thick, bubbling suds 
of Ivory Soap Flakes. No ruinous 
rubbing at all! 


How much easier this makes it to keep 
baby always clean and dainty and sweet 
as a little pink rose. 
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And not only his dresses, but his flannels and blankets, his sweaters and bonnets and coats, and even 
his puffy silk quilts can be dipped again and again in the wonderful Ivory lather. They will come . 


from each cleansing looking like new. 


Such easy laundering perfectly safe? Of course it is, because Ivory Soap Flakes is simply snowlike 


flakes of genuine Ivory Soap, pure, mild, unadulterated. 


In cake form, Ivory Soap has been laundering these selfsame fabrics, perfectly, for over 40 years. 
Now, in quick-lathering, dirt-melting flakes, it makes fine laundering so simple and easy that you 


cannot call it work at all. 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES 


Just add warm water to make “‘Safe Suds in a Second’’ 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES WASHES OR CLEANS 


Baby Clothes Embroideries 


Blankets Fine Linens 
Blouses Flannels 
Cane Furs 
Centerpieces—white or Gloves—silk, chamoisette 
colored and wash kid 
Chenille Georgette Crepe 
Chiffons—plain, printed Habutai 
or embroidered Italian Silk 
Chintzes Ivory 
Collar and Cuff Sets Jersey—silk or wool 
Corduroy Knitted Caps and Tams 
Crepe de chine Knitted Goods 
Cretonnes Laces—any kind 
Crocheted Silk Ties and Lace Bed Sets 
Mufflers Lace Curtains 
Cushion Covers Linens 
Delicate Colored Fabrics Lingerie—silk or muslin 
Doilies Luncheon Sets 


Down Quilts Madras Curtains 
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your daintiest finery. 


a WAS eer Raeand 


Net—silk or cotton 


Parasols—silk or linen 
Quilted Jackets and Coat 


Rugs—domestic or 


Sample Package Free 


Send your name and address to Dept. 36-B, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and a generous sample 
package will be mailed you, postpaid. 
quickly Ivory Soap Flakes brings back the original beauty to 


See for yourself how 





Sheer Materials 


ilks 
Silk Handkerchiefs 
Silk Hose 


Spats 

Sport Silks 
Statuary 
Sweaters 
Table Runners 
Taffeta 
Tapestries 
Underflannels 
Veils 

Vestees 

Wash Satin 
White Ermine 
White Shoes and Slippers 


_ Wicker 


Window Shades 
Wool Dress Goods 


Ivory Soap Flakes will not harm anything that pure water alone will not harm 
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